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Editorial Comment 


FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY 


Canta basic problems of individual and social life seem for 

a time to be solved, only to reappear again later, as fresh and 
vigorous as ever. What had been accepted as a resolution of the 
problem is re-examined and the issue is thrown open once more. 
Our own times witness just this process taking place in regard to 
freedom and authority. It had seemed that the American Revolution 
and Protestant Reformation had settled this problem for all time. 
Freedom, it was said, is man’s natural right. It was thought that all 
progressive church and state government in the future must be based 
on this central affirmation. Authoritarianism seemed about to be 
destroyed. Yet we now find this challenged from at least two sides. 
On the one hand, we note how within our country freedom has been 
interpreted superficially and has often degenerated into license. On 
the other hand, we are perturbed by the challenge to freedom pre- 
sented by authoritarian states which claim to be able to deal more 
satisfactorily than we with matters of human welfare. Our new 
uncertainty is seen to arise out of both a certain dissatisfaction with 
what we have made of freedom, and the fear of what other states 
might do to our freedom. 

It is indeed interesting that both those countries which emphasize 
freedom and those whose basis is in authority make their claims in the 
name of the well-being of their citizens. The authoritarians believe 
that only through governmental control will people live in ways that 
are good for the group. It is in the name of the people that the 
“enemies of the people” are liquidated. The Roman Catholic Church 
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exercises control over the press, cinema, and radio in certain coun- 
tries in the interest of protecting her people from error. But freedom- 
lovers see matters differently. Democracy in government and Prot- 
estant ideals in religion are rooted in the conviction that the indi- 
vidual is himself best able to determine his own well-being, and should, 
within limits, have the responsibility and privilege of so doing. It 
may be that each has some truth on its side. One danger of the 
former is tnat it usually leads to the glorification of the authoritar- 
ian institution itself, which finally loses sight of the true interests of 
the people. The latter may easily lose its cohesiveness in extreme 
individualism or in the conflict of groups, each of which seeks its own 
special interests. 

Much of our problem lies in the true meaning of freedom. Usually 
it refers to the absence of restraint or coercion: one need not do what 
he does not wish to do. More positively, freedom may be taken to 
mean the ability to do as one wishes. This is freedom for activity. 
It may of course happen that that from which one wishes to be free 
may be something he ought to do, and the thing he wishes to do may 
be harmful to himself and society and forbidden by his religion! 
Does one wish to guarantee “freedom” even under such circum- 
stances? All use of freedom centers in the purposes for which it is 
desired. Inevitably, when these purposes are themselves undesirable, 
harmful, evil, the use of freedom makes necessary its own curbing— 
through the exercise of authority. Hence freedom, understood super- 
ficially, and authority are complementary. 

There is, however, a more profound meaning of freedom. To use 
the word apart from the good of man and the demands of religion is 
to use it in a shallow sense. More truly, it may be defined as the 
ability to do what one ought to do—the ability to do the good and 
desirable. In this sense, the ignorant man is not free to act wisely, 
and the evil man, even in a democracy, is never free. 

The problem carries us, as we now see, to the nature of man and 
to what is right and wrong for him to do. Christian thought maintains 
that man is not a separate unit, but is really comprehended only in his 
relation to God. By his own nature every man is made for God and 
finds his greatest good in the love and service of God. This relation- 
ship to God leads in turn to a relation of mutual regard and concern 
for his fellows. All are woven into one web of being, connected with 
all others. Unfortunately, perhaps, this is not the only fact concerning 
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man, else we would now have a harmonious society. Opposed to it 
is man’s tendency toward overemphasizing himself; his urge toward 
egoism or selfishness. Theology thus presents to us a view of man 
and his goal that changes our perspective on this question. God is 
man’s true center, but he is not an authority who forces man to bend 
to his will. Yet no man is so unbound in his innermost structure that 
he can go his own way without regard for his Maker or fellows and 
still find life good. The demand for man to love God finds its echo 
in the inner demand of man’s own nature. But opposed to this de- 
mand is the frequently more vociferous urge toward egoism. It is in 
this conflict within man’s own nature that the basic issues of true 
freedom lie. When the drive toward purely individual satisfaction 
goes beyond bounds, when we exert our “freedom” in an extreme way, 
then authority becomes a necessity as protection for others. But when 
the other aspect of our natures, our deep-lying connection with God, 
dominates, then outer authority and individual “freedom” are re- 
placed by love and service of God. It is in this service, we are told, 
that we find “perfect freedom.” In it we discover that which we 
ought to do and at the same time that which, in a deeply satisfying 
way, we most want to do. Our wills find their unity in the love of God. 

It becomes then apparent that freedom, in the usual sense, and 
authority are not to be considered contradictories. They are, actually, 
corollaries for the one dominated by the superficial and egoistic, rather 
than by God’s call to him. The true contradictories are extreme 
“freedom” or license accompanied by the necessary authoritarianism 
it arouses, on the one hand, and the love and service of God on the 
other. Finally, it is obvious that the problem of freedom has led 


us to the question of salvation. 
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Autonomy and Theonomy 


By EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


"THE problem presented to the Twelfth Conference is that of free- 

dom and authority. The immediate form of the problem concerns 
the free, self-determining individual as related to the recognized com- 
pelling forces (the authority) in his social environment. But this put- 
ting of the problem, important as it is, is not philosophical, for it ig- 
nores the wider issues which enter into the individual’s submission to, 
co-operation with, or revolt against the authority of his society. These 
issues are, for example, those centering about the values acknowledged 
by the person and his society, and the conceptions entertained as to 
the source of those values in the individual, his social relations, the 
world of nature, or God. 

In this paper the discussion will proceed from the fact, of great 
importance to democracy, that a large number of persons in the polit- 
ically democratic countries believe in God, although the clarity and the 
content of the belief vary widely. It should also be noted that a large 
number of persons do not believe in God, some of whom pay God a 
compliment by being seriously concerned to refute and overthrow all 
theistic belief, and others of whom (including many scholars) are al- 
most completely indifferent to God and for many years have given no 
serious thought (pro or con) to theistic belief. There is, however, 
enough devoted belief in God, as well as aggressive disbelief, to make 
the social significance of theistic faith a matter of genuine importance. 


I. PoSTULATES OF THE DISCUSSION 


The present discussion will not be from the point of view of anthro- 
pology or sociology, psychology or economics (Marxist or capitalist), 
important as all those approaches are. It will be an inquiry in social 
philosophy; more specifically, in social metaphysics, assuming that 
metaphysics includes not merely the traditional ontology, cosmology, 
rational psychology, and theology (or modern variants of them), but 
also a metaphysical theory of value (axiology). The writer accepts a 
personalistic theism as a philosophical truth (not as a necessary truth, 
but as a probable hypothesis). Since a democracy allows differences 
of opinion, it is taken for granted that such a discussion would be of 
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some interest to anyone concerned about democracy, regardless of his 
own personal convictions. 


The specific postulates of the present paper are, therefore, two. 


1. The relations of freedom and authority are functions of beliefs 
about values. This postulate does not mean that social relations are 
caused by beliefs. This would be one-sided and false intellectualism. 
On the other hand, it would be even more one-sided to overlook man’s 
conative nature, or to ignore William James’s definition of the self as a 
“fighter for ends.” The ends for which a self strives are ends in which, 
in some sense, he believes. Many social processes, then, are guided by 
beliefs in ends to be attained, or ends that are worthy of respect and 
devotion. These ends are man’s ideals or norms; they are prized. 
The fulfillment of such an ideal norm is what we call a value. It is, 
of course, true, as has been implied, that much of social process is de- 
termined by events which are not voluntarily chosen as ends, and may 
not be valued at all. Nonvoluntary or involuntary aspects are present 
in all social process. Man does not control the climate or the weather 
(save perhaps for rare “rain makers’’); man cannot choose his own 
heredity or create by his will the laws of nature or prevent by his will 
any influence of society from affecting him. Yet whatever be the ef- 
fects of heredity and environment on man, whatever be one’s theory 
of causation or determinism, or social process, everyone makes a dis- 
tinction between those situations in which he is relatively free and those 
in which he is not free at all—or free only either to acquiesce or to 
perish. Freedom is always relative. Absolute freedom, unrestricted 
by facts or laws of any sort, is a fiction. Real freedom is freedom 
within limits. Freedom is essentially a power to choose and carry 
out what the individual prefers under the circumstances. To put it 
otherwise, freedom is a power to choose from among the attainable 
values. 


Authority is defined as a power which prescribes either what values 
are to be attained, or how they are to be attained, or both. The phy- 
sician is an authority because he shows how health may be attained; 
if his prescriptions are not followed, nature may cause increasing ill- 
ness or death. A church is an authority because it defines certain spir- 
itual values and prescribes the conditions of attaining them. A state 
is an authority because it prescribes the conditions of political co-opera- 
tion and wellbeing. The nature of the enforcement of authority varies 
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with individuals and institutions. But the point of the first postulate 
is that both freedom and authority derive from beliefs about values. 
Unless values are believed in, freedom and authority are both aimless 
and empty. 


Organized society depends for its successful functioning, therefore, 
on certain broad common beliefs about the values to be achieved by 
the interrelations of freedom and authority. To prove this, it is nec- 
essary only to mention fascism, naziism, communism, Rome, Geneva, 
Oxford University, Columbia University, organized capital, organized 
labor, and organized crime. In each case, the culture derives its fun- 
damental direction and meaning from the values sought, whatever 
other factors may enter into it. 


There is a second postulate. 


2. Theism is true. Because this postulate has been and is shared 
by many millions of Jews, Mohammedans, Hindus, and Christians, as 
well as others, it is socially useful to assume it here, rather than to de- 
bate it. By theism is meant the belief that God is a conscious and per- 
fectly good, spiritual being (that is, a person). Such a God is pur- 
posive and benevolent, wise and loving, immanent and transcendent. 
From this postulate we shall omit reference to the differences that 
arise from beliefs in special revelations, and different churches, hier- 
archies, rituals, and creeds. These differences exist and are potent 
cultural forces; but our inquiry centers about the significance for de- 
mocracy of belief in God, whatever additional beliefs may or may not 
exist. 

II. DEFINITIONS PRESUPPOSED 


1. Autonomy is the belief that a person should acknowledge as 
true and binding only those principles which he voluntarily imposes on 
himself. This does not mean arbitrary anarchy and self-will. It 
means, rather, that, in dealing with persons, the Platonic preference 
for persuasion rather than violence is to prevail; that no belief or 
mode of conduct should be “forced down the throat” of a citizen of a 
democracy; that “the consent of the governed” is presupposed in all 
good government. In short, autonomy is at the heart of democracy. 
The right of revolution was accepted in 1776, because autonomy was 
taken for granted—an autonomy that means, on the one hand, that 
conscience is more fundamental than any civil authority, and, on the 
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other, that social obligations autonomously accepted are imperatively 
binding. It is a dangerous principle; yet democracies which recognize 
it seem to have outlived heteronomous rivals that have denied the rights 
of the individual. 


2. Theonomy is the belief that the basic laws of the universe (the 
laws of physical nature and of ideal values alike) are laws of the will 
of God and constitute the conditions of all possible and valuable 
achievement. 


III. INFERENCES FROM THE POSTULATES AND DEFINITIONS 


1. There is no more essential conflict (or difficulty for freedom) 
inherent in the claims of autonomy and theonomy than there is in 
the fact that all freedom exists within limits, and that all values rest 
on conditions which man did not originate. 


2. Theism implies that man’s freedom (his autonomy) is a gift 
(or creation) of God, allowing man spontaneous initiative and choice 
within a limited field. God has created creators, presumably because 
He values free persons more than He would value puppets or robots. 
It is obvious, also, that He has created an immense variety of persons, 
to whom He has given an indefinitely wide field of choice and arena 
for struggle and development. The misuse of freedom by man is a 
price God is willing to pay for man’s freedom. God’s authority, there- 
fore, is an authority that not only recognizes, but even creates, free- 
dom. The ideal of democracy doubtless has developed as a result of 
many complex influences; but to deny that faith in a good God Who 
creates man as free and responsible has played a large part in the 
development of modern democracies in Europe and America, is to deny 
historical, social, and psychological facts. 


3. Value experience (apart from any theory of revelation) implies 
that one purpose of God—perhaps His basic intrinsic purpose—is the 
development of respect for persons. All value exists in, of, and for 
persons. No state of affairs of which no person is or could be con- 
scious—no matter how breathtakingly beautiful or sublime it would 
be if experienced—could be called valuable or good in any intelligible 
sense. Unrealized value is valueless, as unheard avalanches are sound- 
less. The actual world is a world of actual and potential value (and 
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of disvalue also, to be sure) for persons, value that can be adequately 
realized only as persons respect one another. In a word, true love is a 
condition of true value. As related to belief in God, this means that 
theonomy prescribes autonomy. It is God’s will that persons respect 
themselves and one another individually and co-operatively. That there 
could be a society of goodwill without belief in God, is conceivable; 
that believers in God may fail to carry out in practice the implications 
of their belief, is an all too evident fact. But that belief in God is a 
logical and psychological source of goodwill and of universal co-opera- 
tion, cannot well be denied. In short, God is love. 


4. God requires that men live socially. It could also be said that 
nature, or the biological ongoing of life, requires sociality. (Even 
hermits have parents, heredity, and memory of social relations; or, if 
nurtured by animals, develop social relations with them.) But to say 
that God requires social living is not a mere repetition or endorsement 
of the natural fact of sociality. It relates that fact to its source in a 
God of love, and to the ultimate purposes of such a God. Religious 
beliefs do not contradict scientific facts; religion puts science into a 
larger setting—the setting of ultimate good. 


5. Social life is a moving imbalance, or dialectical process, of free- 
dom and authority; or, theistically speaking, of autonomy and the- 
onomy, of man’s self-assertion (be it search for truth or rebellion 
against its restraints) and God’s purposive guidance. There is grave 
and tragic difference of belief among theists as to how this imbalance 
may best be expressed and preserved in actual individuals and institu- 
tions. But, whatever their institutional or doctrinal differences, all 
theists believe in man’s moral responsibility and in God’s purposive 
guidance, as well as in God’s respect for man’s free choice. 

The imbalance or dialectic, to which attention has been called, pre- 
supposes extraordinary patience on God’s part, and extraordinary 
confidence that man’s freedom will respond eventually to divine love 
and purpose. Without such response—on some level—the principles 
of reason and love are either forgotten or subordinated or wrongly 
related. When that happens in a human society, either freedom or 
authority runs riot. When freedom runs riot, we have anarchy: law- 
less rebellions against just governments, wildcat strikes, unprincipled 
individual living. When authority runs riot, tyranny, autocracy, and 
relentless crvelty are in the saddle, as has so often occurred in human 
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history. Anarchy does not prove that freedom is evil; autocracy does 
not prove that authority is evil; but their abuses serve as a constant 
reminder that the will of God is that men shall seek and maintain a 
living’ society in which freedom and authority, conscience and law, 
shall both be respected. Imperfect human wisdom and faltering hu- 
man wills are a guarantee of an imbalance between the factors. The 
disastrous consequences of an excess of imbalance are a reminder that 
the dialectic of history (a history both this-worldly and other-worldly ) 
should move on to a fuller actual reconciliation of autonomy and the- 
onomy. That it will continue to approach such a reconciliation is the 
faith of theists, a faith that is not an assertion of necessary, linear, un- 
interrupted progress, nor of confidence that scientific knowledge alone 
guarantees devotion to and realization of all ideal ends. Nor is such 
faith necessarily a pure optimism; it has always been compatible with 
full recognition of human sin and rebellion, and has often acknowl- 
edged obstacles and sources of suffering and delay in the universe 
other than the will of God and the will of man—call them demons, or 
the Abyss, or the receptacle, or matter, or the Given, or what you will. 
But all theists, whatever their gloom and despair about the present 
may be, have looked forward to a future—either in this world or the 
world to come—in which society shall exist, in which loving theonomy 
is the basis and guide of free autonomy. The imbalance of social 
forces does not mean the doom of free society for a theist. It means 
rather that the force of intelligent love is the most attractive, as well 
as the most powerful force in the universe. 

6. It follows that theonomy is a primary social force toward tol- 
erance, peace, and progress on the highest level. This is not to say 
that theistic belief is always such a force. It is all too evident that 
theists have hated and fought and deteriorated. The history of the- 
istic cultures has been in these respects hard to distinguish from the 
behavior of atheistic cultures. But theonomy is not to be identified 
with the behavior of theistic believers at any stage of history. The- 
onomy is the rule of God in the universe. Wherever there is tolerance, 
love of peace, and real progress, there are actual evidences of the rule 
of God. When theists become intolerant they are deviating from the 
rule of God; when they become warmongers, they are distrusting God; 
when they deny or impede progress, they are skeptical of the power 
of God in the world. Theism implies theonomy; and theonomy im- 
plies both respect for autonomy and confidence that autonomy, enlight- 
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ened by reason and guided by love, will co-operate with theonomy on 
an increasing scale. 

The view here presented presupposes that theists will respect athe- 
ists; that believers will co-operate with unbelievers for the common 
welfare; and that God’s love for all men, regardless of their differences 
of opinion about each other and about Him, is far more comprehensive 
than is usually supposed by religious individuals of any creed. The 
existing intolerances of the left are scarcely more gentle than the worst 
intolerances of the right. The existing social conflicts can be solved 
only by social behavior as if there were a just God of love supreme. 
Actual theists assert that there is such a God. Is there any ground 
for devotion to tolerance, peace, and progress that is more cogent than 
God? One practical and immediate lesson may be drawn from our 
considerations, namely, that it is both socially and religiously more 
important for theists to become better theists, than it is for them to 
expend so large a proportion of their energies in denouncing Commu- 
nists or other real or supposed atheists. 

















Metaphysical Background of the 
Problem of Freedom 


By STERLING P. LAMPRECHT 


REEDOM has been the occasion of eulogy more often than of anal- 

ysis. It is a term of many, though vaguely affiliated, meanings. 
These meanings need to be carefully distinguished before discussion 
of freedom can be made wholly profitable. Freedom always has a 
dual aspect. It is always freedom from something (usually undesired 
and perhaps undesirable) and also freedom to something else (usually 
desired and supposedly desirable). The context of discussion is re- 
quired to make clear what these somethings are. Economic freedom 
may be freedom from want, and consequent freedom to the possession 
of such material goods as bring personal satisfaction and increase the 
range of opportunities for various kinds of achievement. Political 
freedom may be freedom from fear of war, and consequent freedom 
to participate in a social order in which certain stabilities promote the 
means of wise planning for an at least partially foreseeable future. 
Religious freedom may be freedom from compulsory performance of 
enjoined rites and consequent freedom to alternate rites which seem 
appropriate to certain individuals or groups of a given religious faith. 
Freedoms are always specific and are as diverse as human desires. 

All such freedoms as those just mentioned entail for their assertion 
a certain view of man and his place in nature. They involve the sup- 
position that man may significantly choose between two alternate 
courses of action or among several different courses of action, and 
that man may then, through such choice, contribute to the fashioning 
of his destiny. This supposition raises a number of fundamental 
problems, problems about the nature of time, about the factors that 
are involved in the processes of change in the world within which man 
must act, about the relation of human affairs to the rest of nature. 
Freedom is of course a concept of importance for ethical theory and 
moral practice. But it is also a concept which, like many other ethical 
and moral considerations, raises issues in regard to the nature of the 
world within the texture of which man occurs, a world which not only 
existed before the advent of man within it, but also, once man has 
appeared, conditions each and every aspect of his living. Before rais- 
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ing other problems, therefore, we need to consider the metaphysical 
issues which lie in the background of the problem of freedom. 


The position which this paper is meant to defend is that man has 
a measure of freedom because nature is genuinely contingent. This 
position stands directly opposed to any view which regards the course 
of events as the working out in time of an inevitable trend. The oppo- 
site of freedom is, not authority, but inevitability. There have been 
many philosophies according to which the course of change in nature 
generally is inevitable and the course of human history, consequently, 
is inevitable, too. The ground of the alleged inevitability in the course 
of events has been variously conceived. The Augustinian position, at 
least in one common interpretation of its meaning, finds that ground 
in the almighty will-of God, a timeless decree, of which the course 
of time is a necessary, if never completely realized, expression... The 
Calvinistic position, a more anthropomorphic and, one may fairly say, 
a cruder form of Augustinianism, finds the ground in divine predestina- 
tion from which there is no escape. The Hegelian position finds it in 
the Absolute Idea which, with never resting and never culminating in- 
sistence, works through thesis and its logically necessary antithesis, 
to a momentary synthesis which is, in turn, but a new thesis for further 
dialectical development. Orthodox Marxianism, a kind of Caliban to 
the Prospero of Hegel, finds it in the play of economic forces, and 
treats these forces as the ruthless and irresistible manifestations of the 
drive of omnificent material substance. 


These and other philosophies, differing profoundly in many other 
respects, agree nonetheless in regarding the course of all change as an 
inevitable march through time from earlier event to later event. Some- 
times, with defiant self-renunciation, the spirit of man is treated as, in 
an ineffective way, exempt from the necessity of nature. That is, man 
is treated as exempt from this necessity to the extent that he is free 
in imagination and so may witness the changes about him with amused 
irony, even perhaps with cognitive justice. But even then, he is re- 
garded as bound in his body to the natural mechanisms he witnesses, 
and as powerless to interfere with the course of events or to alter, by 
one little bit, the displacements of matter which are the objective reality 
upon which even his spirit depends. More normally, however, the 
thinking man, the feelings, and the volitions of man are all viewed as 
part of the inevitable course of events, so that even though man is 
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as real an agent as are sunshine and rainfall, he is bound, like them, 
to express in his every turn the inevitable onward march of the world 
process. 

The position of which this paper is a defense is that inevitabilism 
is false, or, more positively, that, granting realistically all that the 
present of the world is, together with all that the past of this pres- 
ent world is, we may yet fashion, within the limits of the present’s 
potentialities and of our degree of skill in handling those poten- 
tialities, any one of a number of different futures. The future, 
when it becomes a present, will be exactly what it determinately 
is: its actuality will be its actuality, and its potentialities will be its 
potentialities, and both its actuality and its potentialities will be spe- 
cific and none other than what they really are. But the future, while 
still future, is indeterminate or is in the making. The future will be 
continuous with the present, limited to the range of potentialities of 
the present, but not inevitably any one of these plural potentialities, 
rather than any other of them. We may, therefore, properly say that 
what the future will be is a function of what the present is. But we 
may not properly suppose that this simple statement sums up clearly 
and adequately the complexity of the pattern of change in nature. 
Analysis of the present is requisite, in order to explain how certain 
potentialities of the present are selected and brought into actuality, 
and other potentialities of the present are thereby eliminated from 
being altogether. All the potentialities of the present could not become 
actual, because in their actuality these potentialities would be incom- 
patible. Inevitabilistic theories of time and change flourish in the ab- 
sence of such analysis, taking each present as a simple thing which 
generates the next present, and ignoring the diversities of potentiality 
contained within any present. Analysis of the present brings to light 
interrelated but distinguishable factors, some of which are coercive in 
the limitations they impose upon change, and others of which present 
options which indicate that to some extent we live in what is some- 
times called “an open universe.” 

All changes in the world around us are interactions. Iron ore does 
not inevitably evolve into steel girders, instead of railroad couplings. 
Flour does not inevitably evolve into bread, instead of cake. A mili- 
tary situation does not inevitably evolve into victory, instead of defeat. 
Iron ore and flour and a military situation are, like all physical mate- 
rials and like all social conditions, subject matters with diverse po- 
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tentialities which change in this way or in that way, according to the 
manner in which some agents treat them. We here discover a dis- 
tinction between two factors in all change. There are other factors, 
too; but, for the purposes of the discussion of freedom and authority, 
these are the two factors we need most to note. Subject matter and 
agency are both actualities of the present. But their rdles are differ- 
ent. The former is that which is acted upon; the latter is that which 
acts. That which is acted upon may well also be agent, because the 
interactions of nature are highly complicated. And that which acts 
may well also be subject matter for some other agent. We cannot, 
therefore, pick out any actuality of the present and regard it as either 
subject matter or as agent in any absolute sense. But the diverse réles 
are not obscured by recognition of the complexity of the interactions 
of nature. A physician who heals is agent and his patient is subject 
matter, even though, simultaneously with the healing activity of the 
physician, the patient also acts in various ways upon the physician. 
The wind is agent and the bending elm is subject matter, even though, 
simultaneously with the impact of the wind on the tree, the elm di- 
verts the wind somewhat from the course it would, in the absence of 
the elm at just that spot, have taken. But the physician and the 
wind, in their rdles as agents, are not subject matter; and the patient 
and the elm, in their réles as subject matter, are not agents. The dis- 
tinction between subject matter and agent is absolute, even if the 
actualities to which the distinction can be applied are complexly inter- 
related and continually changing in those interrelations. 

Philosophical errors arise whenever the distinction between subject 
matter and agent is overlooked. And the distinction is overlooked 
whenever the present, in all its complexity, is lumped together as the 
cause of the future. The present is not one thing. It is a vast 
number of things, each of which may at the same time be playing 
diverse réles in its relations to some of the others. 

Any actuality, in its réle as subject matter upon which an agent 
may operate, imposes two sorts of limitations upon that agent. In the 
first place, an agent is always limited by the chance as to what mate- 
rials lie at hand and are available to it. And in the second place, the 
potentialities of these materials, if not single, are yet specific and hence 
confining. Either or both of these limitations may be partially sur- 
mounted when the agent happens to be a rational agent. The former 
can be surmounted to that degree to which the agent has sufficient 
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information or sufficient ingenuity to secure materials appropriate for 
the ends he entertains. The latter can be surmounted to that degree 
to which the agent discovers the fuller potentialities of the materials 
before him and elaborates techniques for duly exploiting these poten- 
tialities. The range of freedom to which a rational agent may rise has 
never yet been reached. But the eulogists of freedom ought not to 
become romantic and speak of it as without natural limits. For, after 
all, an agent, rational or non-rational, can act only when and where 
it is. The insistence of the world around every agent relentlessly re- 
stricts the range of activities to materials at hand and their specific 
potentialities. 


The relentless insistence of the world in restricting the freedom of 
human action is by no means a tragic limitation. Total freedom, a 
freedom without limitations, would be undesirable, and the idea of such 
total freedom is fanciful. Men need, in order to act with technical 
efficiency and moral power, to deal with the existing subject matters 
about them at the time and in the place where they are living. A 
subject matter with unlimited potentialities is a chimera, an abstraction 
which lacks specific significance. Men would be foolish to try to live 
in some age other than their own or in some place other than the en- 
vironment of their bodies. So they would be foolish to crave some 
allegedly ideal subject matter which would, at their bare touch, become 
whatever their hearts’ desire dreamed of. The good life for men does 
not involve the search for some scene which their imagination pic- 
tures as the locus within which they would then be able to live without 
problems and difficulties. To pine for such a scene, is to delay effort 
and to accomplish nothing. The good life for man involves the meet- 
ing of the existing situation, in its full concreteness, in the best possible 
way. The existing situation is always a human problem, often a trying 
problem, occasionally a crushing, and even a fatal problem. But to 
dodge the existing situation because it is a problem, is to imagine that 
freedom is greater when obstacles are absent. Such imagination, how- 
ever, is a delusion. Freedom is vacuous when it is total; for to seek 
to operate on anything except the subject matter which confronts one, 
is to cease to operate at all. Just because agency is impossible with- 
out subject matter on which to operate, freedom is surely always within 
limitations relative to contingencies of nature, specific, finite. 

The conflict between inevitabilism and the theory of this paper can 
be stated in terms of two conceptions of time. Inevitabilism views 
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time as an advancing unilinear continuum. Moments, in this treat- 
ment of time, are like points on a line, each expressing in its turn the 
formula which establishes once and for all the character of the entire 
line. There is, among these points, an ordered succession, but there 
is not process. The temporal order, however, when realistically viewed 
is essentially process or act. Time is not itself an existent requirement 
which imposes its form upon events, any more than speed is an existing 
requirement which imposes its form upon motions. Speed is a measure 
applicable to motions, and time is a measure applicable to all processes 
or acts. Time is a measure of the relative durations of the productive 
processes of the many agents which there are in the world. It is not 
a form into which processes must be fitted; though, when processes 
have already occurred and are viewed in their place in history, time 
appears as such a form. But past time is not actual time, any more 
than a past action is an actual action. Action or process is present 
actuality, and time is its measure. Viewed as having already occurred, 
process and time are different from what they are in their occurrence. 
Viewed as having already occurred, they are concepts for the analysis 
of the subject matter upon which processes may now occur. But, thus 
viewed, they have lost their dynamic character. To treat the dynamic 
present as a mere continuation of the past, is to lose sight of the most 
insistent character of process. For it is process which is continually 
producing the past, producing it by adding to that past, bit by bit. 
When any agent acts upon any subject matter, that agent brings into 
actuality some one of the potentialities latent in that subject matter, 
and at the same time pushes what that subject matter was into the 
past. Time in its occurrence is far different from time as an historical 
order. Time in its occurrence reaches out into the future (in its bring- 
ing into being what before was but latent) and relegates to the past 
(in its making what formerly was actual a no longer active element 
of the situation). Or, to put the point more nearly accurately, proc- 
esses reach out into the future and relegate to the past, and time is the 
measure of the way one process overlaps or is overlapped by other 
processes. The earth spins some 365 times upon its axis, while the 
earth moves but once in its orbit about the sun. A presidential ad- 
ministration in the United States overlaps many changes of sentiment 
among the people who constitute the electorate. So all processes have 
relations to one another which can be called the temporal order of 
those processes. But the occurrence of processes has a dynamic char- 
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acter which is lost from view when those processes have been com- 
pleted and are considered in their dead finality. The historian, there- 
fore, in so far as he chooses to devote himself to the completed events 
which lie behind him, is not analyzing the dynamic processes of nature 
in their occurrence. He is analyzing something important, something 
so important that, without his kind of analysis, we cannot expect to 
handle intelligently the subject matters which lie about us and which 
must be handled if we are to effect any desired ends. He is analyzing 
the subject matters which impose limitations on all present agents. 
But important as this analysis is, this analysis is but a phase of the 
analysis of the whole scene of present occurrence. It ignores—and 
this is said, not in condemnation, but in recognition of its due function 
—all reference to the dynamic or creative réle of action upon that 
subject matter. 


A frequent objection to the view defended in this paper may prop- 
erly be considered at this point. The objection is this. The agent 
may well be different from the subject matter upon which it acts. 
But it acts in the way it does, because it is just the kind of agent it is, 
and was produced, so that it is just that kind of agent, by forces which 
were its antecedents. Therefore, the argument runs, the agent, as well 
as the subject matter, is a function of the past. And hence the entire 
process of change in nature proceeds by necessity from past to future. 


This objection is, at first glance, persuasive. It follows from taking 
the attitude of historian to the description of the present course of 
nature. That is, it follows from taking the agent as one of the given 
factors by operating upon which a calculated result can be foreseen. 
And so to take the agent, is to put it among the factors which are sub- 
ject matter for action. For the calculation of outcome is as much an 
operation upon the subject matter as any other operation would be. 
Moreover, the presence of just that agent at just that moment in the 
course of events is contingent. The agent, if it be a rational agent 
(like man), can choose between alternatives which are presented by 
different potentialities of the subject matter. And the agent, if it be a 
non-rational agent (such as a blast of wind or a ray of sunshine), is, 
in its conjunction with its subject matter at just that time and place, a 
matter of chance. There is no warrant for supposing some other-than- 
natural agency through whose other-than-natural activity the chance 
contingencies are to be explained as over-all determination. Choice 
by rational agents we know to occur: we know that fact by empirical 
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evidence. The course of nature before man or other rational agents 
appear—that course of nature now when man has appeared but apart 
from the relatively few processes in which man participates—that 
course of nature must be conceived in such fashion as to make logically 
and factually possible the kind of rational agency which man is ob- 
served empirically to perform. And, therefore, we must affirm con- 
tingency of nature generally, as well as rational choice by man. When 
we view the course of nature from the point of view of an historian, 
we view it as having already happened, as past rather than present, 
hence as lacking that dynamic character which only the present has, 
and hence as solely subject matter without agency. Then we would 
be guilty of a kind of mythology (however much that mythology may 
masquerade by talking the language of and assuming the rdle of scien- 
tific discourse), according to which the course of events is driven along 
by antecedent compulsions, and natural change is a kind of unfolding 
of subject matters without the mediation of efficacious agents. This 
mythology, popular in the nineteenth century and surviving in certain 
quarters in our own day, is due to ignoring the distinction between 
subject matter and agency in any and all events. It is contrary to the 
constant example of nature’s ways and soon evaporates when the dis- 
tinction between subject matter and agency is kept clearly in mind. 
Another objection to the view defended in this paper comes from 
a misconception of the nature of scientific laws. Laws of nature, 
viewed properly, are neither subject matter nor agency. They are the 
purely formal element in the course of events. They are generalized 
statements of certain uniformities which ensue when a given kind of de- 
terminate agent operates in a determinate fashion upon a determinate 
kind of subject matter. But they do not bring about the events which 
they enable us to formulate in general terms. They are not forces. 
They do not themselves operate at all. Agents who are rational and 
have knowledge of the laws may, through that knowledge, anticipate 
consequences of alternative choices, and may thus guide events, more 
or less successfully, to desired outcomes. They are in this case a means 
of increased freedom, not a restriction of action to inevitable destinies. 
The laws of nature are not existent factors until and unless they are 
recognized and used by minds capable of formulating them. They, 
like other abstractions such as beauty or ugliness, are a way of knowing 
events. And knowledge is a technique of accomplishment, not an en- 
slavement of the knower in a network of necessity. The laws de- 
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scribe events formally. They exist, when known and used, as patterns 
of change which nature makes possible and among which rational 
agents may then choose with a degree of freedom. They define condi- 
tions which ensue necessarily upon the action of agents but do not 
cause the choices of those agents. Men cannot make bricks without 
straw, nor can they nourish their children on stones, rather than on 
bread. The laws of nature describe the consequences of the various 
courses of action which lie in the various potentialities of the subject 
matters upon which various agents may act. The various courses of 
action are limiting conditions among which alone agents may choose. 
But these limiting conditions are seldom, if ever, narrowed to a single 
condition. Relatively to brute and unconscious agents, the laws of 
nature define the consequences of the contingent conjunctions of those 
agents with the subject matters those agents chance to encounter. Rel- 
atively to normal agents, however, they define the area of choice. so 
that knowledge of the laws makes choice more expert, emancipates 
choice from happenstance, and turns choice into enlightened decision. 


The metaphysical considerations defended in this paper are the 
background for a discussion of the problem of freedom and authority. 
Freedom is the exploitation by rational agents of the contingency of 
nature; it is the exploitation of this contingency in the pursuit of ends 
chosen among the potentialities of available subject matters for action. 
The alternate to freedom is, not authority, but necessity—necessity 
such as an inevitabilistic metaphysics alleges to determine the course 
of nature. But the freedom which rational agents enjoy within na- 
ture’s contingencies is, as was said above, never total. Total freedom 
is a delusion of plaintive sort. The concept of total freedom implies 
one of two things—either the possibility of acting without having any 
concrete subject matter which requires attention, or the possibility of 
finding a subject matter which contains any and every potentiality, 
and, therefore, permits any and every choice. But both these possi- 
bilities are imaginary: they do not lie within the texture of nature. 
Men may well seek increased freedom through increased information 
of the subject matters which may be secured (as when men search for 
minerals which are not at hand without exploration) or through in- 
creased understanding of the latent potentialities of given subject mat- 
ters (as when men by research discover the utilities of what formerly 
seemed a useless byproduct of manufacture). The limits of human 
freedom are not now known and doubtless will never be known. But 
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nature surely sets limits to freedom, even if men may properly continue 
indefinitely to push back the present limits of their choices and to dream, 
in Francis Bacon’s words, of “the effecting of all things possible.” 


Authority, when used as a term in conjunction with freedom, needs 
careful definition. In one sense, authority is a name for any pressure 
which given subject matters with their specific potentialities exercise 
upon agents. The concrete situation, physical or social, then exercises 
authority over any agent which confronts it. We are perhaps accus- 
tomed to use the term, “authority,” more narrowly. But it is advisable 
to realize that the looming threat of brute unconscious physical forces 
and the attempted coercions of one’s human fellows are in one respect 
akin. Both these considerations are factors in the situations a man 
faces: they are present in the subject matters which a man must take 
account of, which he must analyze intelligently, if he is to deal with 
them successfully, which, in their actuality, set limits to his freedom, 
and, in their potentialities, offer diverse courses of action to his free 
choice. The legislation of constitutional assemblies, the decisions of 
established courts of law, the pull and push of crowds of men, the 
occasional outbreak of rioting—these, like the specific nature of iron 
ore or of uranium, are subject matters to deal with, to act in the light 
of, to strengthen or to weaken, to promote or to divert, by the re- 
sponses which a man makes to their actuality and their potentialities. 
Both physical and social situations exercise authority over a man’s 
actions and his range of choice. 

Then, in another and more colloquial sense, authority is a name 
for the effective exercise of force by agents in their action upon the 
subject matters with which they deal. This force may be blindly ex- 
ercised, as by a descending avalanche; or stupidly exercised, as by 
an avaricious employer; or wisely exercised, as by a gifted leader 
of affairs. We speak of a drink as having authority: the drink 
does something to him who takes it. In similar fashion, we speak 
of the law courts as having authority: the courts, the decisions of 
judges and of juries, do something to litigants and prisoners at the 
bar. The greater the force of the impact of such agents, the greater 
the degree of those agents’ authority. Authority is in this sense a 
measure of the effectiveness of agencies. 

In both of these two senses of the word, “authority,” authority is 
an omnipresent and inescapable aspect of the course of events in na- 
ture, whether these events be inanimate physical events, or events in 
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which human beings participate, guide, and foresee. Authority, there- 
fore, is not an alternative to freedom, any more than size is an al- 
ternative to shape, in the geometrical qualities of material things. We 
should not be free in a world devoid of authority, because without 
authority there would be neither subject matter nor agencies, or, to 
put the point without overstatement, because there would be no world 
at all. The recognition of the unescapableness of authority in events 
is a correlate of the recognition of the unescapableness of limitations 
to effective freedom. 

The word, “authority,” is today often abused. It is treated as a 
term of reproach, as a dyslogistic term. It is loosely spoken of as 
something men should seek to escape entirely. But this linguistic con- 
fusion should be firmly met. Authority is not the only word we need, 
if we would think clearly, to rescue from current abuses of language. 
Other such words are “tradition,” “capitalism,” “communism.” But 
attention must be confined here to the word, “authority.”’ Authority 
may of course be morally repulsive: that is, force may be exercised 
in sinister fashion, to effect the debasement of human lives. It has 
been so exercised most tragically in our own times. But the remedy 
for the malicious employment of force is not to repress force. For 
one force can be repressed by no means other than by exercise of a 
greater force in opposition to the former. We cannot escape the exer- 
cise of force if we would live at all, any more than the course of nature 


- can occur without the presence of subject matters and agencies. 


A corrective for the abuse of the term, “authority,” is to be found 
in a careful choice of words to express contrasts among the authorities 
men exercise. Perhaps we may find such words in the use of power 
and violence. Power, according to this linguistic suggestion, would 
be the desirable exercise of force; and violence would be the undesir- 
able exercise of force. Authority would be wholesome when the exer- 
cise of force occurred in the fashioning of beneficial social institutions, 
in the creation of great art, in the conferring of opportunities for moral 
growth and achievement. Authority would be harmful when the ex- 
ercise of force occurred in contrary ways. Authority may thus be 
either power or violence, according to the worth of the ends it promotes. 
There is bound to be as much authority in the noblest human enter- 
prises as in the most debasing; for we live in a world whose actuality 
is process, whose subject matters are specific, and whose agencies are 
forceful. 











The Nature of Personal Freedom 


By F. ErNEstT JOHNSON 


N approaching a topic that owes its current interest to a contempo- 

rary problematic situation, it is important to notice first the nature 
of that situation. All significant philosophic inquiry has an exis- 
tential aspect which conditions the manner in which perennial problems 
present themselves for solution in a given historical moment. The 
problem of human freedom, ineluctable so long as man is man, presents 
today a quite different aspect from that which it wore in the time, 
let us say, of the American Revolution. Against the background of 
an intolerable restraint, freedom appears as an undiluted good, un- 
clouded by ambiguities. Man’s freedom is then defined negatively, 
as a result of the removal of restraints. 

But in a nation that has achieved a relatively high degree of in- 
dependence and at the same time experienced stresses and strains 
because of inequalities of power and privilege, the kind of freedom that 
results merely from the absence of restraints is seen to be a poor affair. 
Then the problem of order looms large, and may become the prime 
consideration. In such a situation the threat to a free, democratic 
society is seen to be less from an arbitrary seizure of power than from 
popular clamor for a central power strong enough to maintain ordered 
human relationships in which security may be found. Plato’s skep- 
ticism of democracy was at least in part well grounded: he discerned 
the threat to stable government that arises from popular failure to 
exercise restraint, or, as he put it, from an excess of freedom. The 
result is the destruction of order. A contemporary writer has said 
that we moderns should learn from Plato that the first business of 
government is to govern; it is a secondary responsibility to govern 
well, 

What this adds up to is a restructuring of man’s thought about 
freedom when his problem is no longer one of shaking off the shackles 
of alien oppression, but one of using his formal liberty to establish the 
basis of genuine freedom in a society of equals. In that statement I 
have intentionally distinguished liberty from freedom. Without over- 
working what may seem to be an arbitrary distinction, I wish from 
this point on to use the word, “freedom,” to denote the achievement 
of a synthesis between liberty, conceived as absence of restraint, and 
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social obligation, which imposes restraint. I find a significant relating 
of these polar values in the great French Revolutionary triad—Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity. The first and second terms are in dialec- 
tical relationship, opposing each other like two sides of an arch. Lib- 
erty is assertive, expansive; equality is restrictive, disciplinary. Lib- 
erty affirms my right, my claim; equality affirms my duty to respect 
the equal claims of others. Thus equality stands as an ethical impera- 
tive that we commonly express in terms of responsibility. 

It may be too imaginative to say that the third term of the triad, 
fraternity, represents historically a real insight into the dynamics of 
human relations, but it was potentially the keystone of the arch, the 
synthesis in which liberty and equality must be reconceived and recon- 
ciled. It is with the reconception of the concept of liberty that I am 
here concerned, and this reconception I am calling freedom. It is an 
ethical, a spiritual achievement, by virtue of which political and social 
liberty becomes safe and authority becomes endurable. 

When one attempts to say something meaningful about the nature 
of freedom as a personal possession, he can hardly avoid altogether 
the metaphysical problem which is involved. The line of thought that 
I am suggesting, however, is, as I see it, not dependent upon the 
resolution of the metaphysical problem. We may readily admit that 
a rigid determinism works havoc with any effort to defend convincingly 
the idea of moral accountability. One may even find something in- 
triguing in the suggestion that there may be at the psychic level some- 
thing corresponding to the Heisenberg principle in the physical world. 
That is to say, the concept of moral responsibility cannot make peace 
with philosophical necessitarianism. For this reason many of us find 
it necessary to posit contingency somewhere in the nature of things 
as a ground of moral accountability. But the mere establishment of 
indeterminism as a philosophic principle can contribute little, if any- 
thing, to an understanding of personal freedom. To escape from the 
bonds of necessity, merely to fall into a pit of fortuity, would be a sad 
fate indeed. , 

The fact is that the essence of freedom as a kind of moral experi- 
ence has been recognized both by theologians and by positivists. “Of 
what importance is it,” asked Calvin, “whether sin be committed with 
a judgment free or enslaved, so it be committed, with the voluntary 
bias of the passions ... ?” The conscious exercise of choice is the 
essence of freedom. From a psychological viewpoint a man is free 
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to the extent that he feels free. Freedom, one of the most eminent of 
positivist writers has said, “consists in the fact that I can act as I 
desire.” This is of course but a modern rendering of Cicero’s defini- 
tion of freedom: “Potestas vivendi ut velis.” What I am contending 
here is that personal freedom, as experienced, has the same moral 
quality, no matter what may be the metaphysical assumptions under- 
lying it. One is reminded of Bertrand Russell’s remark that “there 
can be no argument against the physical world, since experience will 
be the same whether it exists or not.” So it is, in the final analysis, 
with personal freedom. 

This, it seems to me, adds immeasurably to the significance of per- 
sonal freedom. It gives us a clue to an understanding of the conflict 
between those who insist that freedom should be defined in terms of 
absence of restraint—that is, the right to do as one chooses—and those 
who contend that freedom is to be found only in obedience to law. For 
the former are really seeking to preserve the right of persons as such 
to be exempt from compulsion to do the will of others, whether im- 
posed by individuals, groups, or institutions; while the latter are seek- 
ing to define the conditions of inner spiritual freedom. To revert to 
our distinction between liberty and freedom, liberty is granted by the 
withholding of pressure, whether of restraint or constraint, but freedom 
is attained only as a realized capacity to choose what one holds to 
be preferable. 

The classic example here is the agonized cry of Saint Paul: “So I 
find it to be a law that when I want to do right, evil lies close at hand. 
For I delight in the law of God, in my inmost self, but I see in my 
members another law at war with the law of my mind and making 
me captive to the law of sin which dwells in my members. Wretched 
man that lam! Who will deliver me from this body of death?” (Rom. 
7:22-24) What Paul is struggling for is freedom in the only sense 
in which it is ultimately significant. Liberty, in the sense of power 
to choose, he takes for granted. But to be able to choose the good 
against an inner bent to evil—aye, there’s the rub! 

The Stoics’ urge to live according to the law of nature reflects the 
same mood. ‘“Who,” says Epictetus, “chooses to live in error? No 
man. Who chooses to live deceived, liable to mistake, unjust, unre- 
strained, discontented, mean? No man.” Bad men, he says, fall 
into evils they would avoid, and fail to obtain that which they wish. 
For, he declares, no bad man is free! 
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It would, of course, be a miscarriage of reason to infer that such 
considerations as these make liberty, whether political, social, or fa- 
milial—liberty understood as resistance to coercion of mind and con- 
science—any less important than the literature of democracy repre- 
sents it to be. But the duty to respect the liberties of others is an ob- 
ligation arising out of the claim of persons as such, not out of any as- 
sumption that the bestowal of liberty of thought and action will make 
anyone a free soul. The claim of persons to exemption from coercion 
—except as the wellbeing of the community requires it—is an ethical 
ultimate, because personality is an ultimate. The withholding of re- 
straint out of respect for authentic liberties may actually increase the 
dimensions of the moral disaster awaiting the person who is hellbent; 
but this in no way lessens the obligation of others to allow him to 
make his own choices—again assuming that the social good does not 
require intervention. 

All this is but another way of saying that every man must be the 
architect of his own personal freedom. Says Professor John Mac- 
murray in characterizing human freedom: “It is not something that 
we possess, but something we may choose; not something we inherit, 
but something we may strive toward if we have the courage. It has 
to be earned and paid for, and often the price is high.... Only in the 
struggle to increase it can we hope to maintain the freedom we have 
already achieved.” 

I wish now very briefly to make application of this conception of 
freedom in three realms—politics, education, and religion. Let us 
begin with politics, because it is here that the challenge to the tradi- 
tional claims of freedom is sharpest. 

I have indicated earlier that the increase in stresses and strains 
within our Nation has shifted the historic focus of attention from protec- 
tion against the infringement of liberty from without, to the maintenance 
of stability and order within. This shift became apparent as the Great 
Depression settled upon us, and made it glaringly evident that even 
the winning of a global war to make liberty “safe” gave no assurance 
that the fruits of liberty in terms of wellbeing would be duly garnered. 
But with the mounting threat of Communist aggression since the end 
of the Second World War, this Nation is challenged for the first time 
in its history by a power that has consistently and avowedly, since 
its inception, championed a wholly different theory of political and civil 
rights—a different conception of liberty. The characteristic American 
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reaction is to revert to the old pattern of identifying our own cause 
with that of liberty—or “freedom,” as we commonly say—and to 
assume that the survival of America will insure the perpetuation of 
the “freedoms” that we associate with democracy. I venture to sug- 
gest that we are neglecting an opportunity to make the present crisis 
an occasion for stocktaking with respect to Western democracy and 
for a re-examination of its major assumption, which I take to be that 
the maximization of individual political and social liberty is a primary 
good. 

Let me illustrate. In an informing book, entitled Public Opinion 
in Soviet Russia, the author, Professor Alex Inkeles of Harvard, makes 
some observations that are as impressive as they are unusual, about 
freedom of the press. It would go without saying that the Soviet con- 
ception of freedom of the press is a travesty on liberty, as we in the 
West understand it. But this fact should not obscure what Professor 
Inkeles calls the “bipolar” character of the concept of press freedom: 
it involves both freedom and responsibility—or, as we should say in 
the context of the present discussion, both liberty and responsibility. 
He points out that “when press freedom is seen as a bipolar concept, 
it is the pole of responsibility that comes first in Soviet thought, and 
that exercising the right or the freedom is subordinate to the goals 
such exercise advances.” Continuing, Professor Inkeles says: ‘Hence, 
it is declared to be the responsibility of the press in the Soviet Union 
to see that elections are a success for the party, that the labor pro- 
ductivity of the people is high, and so on. If in serving these ends 
the press also provides an opportunity for people to enjoy freedom 
of the press, well and good; but his consideration of freedom is sec- 
ondary in the Soviet Union to the responsibilities of the press, and may 
be and is sacrificed if need be. In the United States, the emphasis 
is placed on freedom rather than responsibility. Freedom of expression 
is the absolute value, at least for those who have the means to express 
themselves; if in so doing they advance the common weal or other- 
wise act to advance certain social goals and fulfil responsibilities to the 
society, that, too, is well and good. But this consideration of the 
common good is secondary to the freedom of expression and may, if 
need be, be sacrificed to that freedom.” 


The point I want to make out of this is not only difficult to make; 


1Alex Inkeles, Public Opinion in Soviet Russia, p. 138. 
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it is hazardous. To suggest that the kind of “responsibility” implicit 
in Soviet citizenship can be a discipline of inner freedom, is, on its face, 
preposterous enough. But the fact remains, I believe, that while the 
regimentation of Soviet life sadly needs the corrective our Western 
concept of individual liberty can furnish, the latter is itself in need 
of modification in the general direction of social responsibility that 
comes by way of acceptance of corporate discipline. Freedom in the 
moral and spiritual sense, or what I am calling personal freedom, can 
be as surely vitiated by the assertion of individual “rights” as it can be 
strangled by the hands of a police state. 

The relevance to education of this concept of freedom is perhaps 
obvious already. It is in this area that stress on individual liberty has 
been most conspicuous for the past thirty years or more. What may 
be called the modern movement in education took its cue from the dis- 
covery of the wide range of individual differences among children 
within the limits of what is commonly called normality. The realiza- 
tion burst rather suddenly on educators that traditional school disci- 
pline and the curriculum itself put a premium on conformity, at the 
expense of naturalness and freedom of initiative and expression. It 
was a liberating discovery, and I believe the gains are vast and per- 
manent. 

But in order to prevent shipwreck, wiser minds in the movement 
had to stem the tide of the new educational “freedom” at the point 
where unimpeded spontaneity in overt behavior was mistaken for inner 
freedom. Social responsibility has come into the picture as a counter- 
poise to individual liberty; the individualistic elements have become 
subject to a corporate corrective; and responsible freedom is, I believe, 
coming into its own in general education. 

Perhaps the best way to put this is to say that a well-conceived 
revolt against arbitrarily imposed and repressive discipline tended to 
degenerate into an ill-conceived nihilism with respect to discipline 
itself; but that the reaction has come, and discipline is coming to be 
regarded as an internalized autonomous experience in which growing 
persons adjust themselves to the social and moral realities of their 
environment. Education for citizenship is coming to be seen as a set- 
ting of the stage for furthering this process. What is authentic in the 
old individualism remains, but the “liberty” enshrined in it is being 
transmuted into inner personal freedom, autonomous and responsible. 


Now a final word about the bearing of this discussion on religion. 
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At the moment this is a rather explosive subject. I wish all of us who 
have any responsibility in the field of organized religion had the bold- 
ness to tackle it. Broadly speaking, the religious situation presents a 
close parallel to that which we have noted in the political sphere. The 
lines are drawn between what is called religious liberty and religious 
authoritarianism. Protestant and secular writers contend for the former 
with equal zeal and often in the same terms, though from different 
motives. The Roman church is made the defendant, so to speak, and 
finds it difficult to state its case convincingly within the prevalent frame 
of reference. It happens that Protestant individualism and contempo- 
rary secular humanism, while wide apart in their deeper assumptions 
and intentions, are very closely matched with respect to their notions 
of liberty. They make a formidable combination. 


In the context of this discussion both Protestants and secularists 
are preoccupied with “liberty.” Roman Catholic apologists are in- 
effectually trying to convince non-Catholics that their rejection of re- 
ligious individualism, with its emphasis on private right, is not incon- 
sistent with freedom, which they believe must be conceived in relation 
to authority. As for the Jews, they are found on both sides of the 
line so drawn. 

It should be said that this reference to Protestants, to be quite 
accurate, must be restricted to what may be called sectarian Protes- 
tantism—that portion of the Protestant community which adheres to a 
conception of the church as a “gathering” of persons who have, so to 
say, individually negotiated their salvation and become members of 
the voluntary “universal priesthood.” Here the individual Christian 
is the primary consideration: the church is secondary. On the other 
hand, those communions—notably the Anglican and Lutheran—which 
accord primacy to the church, making the religious community the 
prior fact, cannot construct their idea of religious freedom on purely 
libertarian lines. 

It is hardly to be expected that the wide chasm now existing will 
be speedily spanned. But both organized religion and the secular 
community have much at stake in the clarification of the “religious lib- 
erty” issue. I venture to say that on the non-Catholic side the main 
contribution to a better understanding will come from those who hold 
a sufficiently high conception of the church—r shall I say of the social 
basis of Christianity—to see that the secular notion of individual lib- 
erty is as inadequate in the religious as in the political sphere. For 
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when religion is conceived as participation in the life of a corporate 
community, “liberty” passes over into the inner freedom that is fos- 
tered by a corporate discipline. Such an approach would still be at- 
tended by stubborn problems, but the two groups would at least have 
learned to speak the same language. 








The Exercise of Freedom 


By Louis Harris AND JULIAN L. WoopwarD 


ONE of the things we are proudest of about our American society 

is the system which guarantees certain personal rights to our peo- 
ple. Every school child is well versed in the more formal contents of 
the Bill of Rights in our Constitution, most students of constitutional 
law are aware of additional guarantees that are established by legal 
precedent, and those who study our customs and habits can point to 
still other guarantees—more informal and for the most part unwritten 
—which actually exist in our society. 

We make a great deal of these rights. It is our claim that their 
existence and their guarantee distinguish our democratic system from 
the state of tyranny under which most of the world’s people throughout 
history have lived. -We hear a good deal about our rights every July 
4th, and studies of American character structure show that an abstract 
belief in them runs deep in our national thinking. Observers from 
foreign countries, such as Gunnar Myrdal, have pointed out that our 
ingrained belief in human rights constitutes an offset or balancing 
factor in a society that has otherwise been described as “over-mate- 
rialistic.” 

Surveys of public opinion have consistently indicated that upwards 
of eighty per cent of the American people are not only aware of, but 
hold a firm belief in, the traditional guarantees of the rights of indi- 
viduals in this country. It is not overstatement to say that these rights 
of individual citizens make up a large and significant part of the pic- 
tures Americans have concerning the political system under which they 
live. 

Unfortunately, for a numerically large section of the American pub- 
lic, these rights remain little more than abstract concepts to which 
scarcely more than lip service is paid. They are there; we believe 
in them; if they were seriously challenged we would fight to maintain 
them. But meanwhile they are taken for granted. Europeans who 
have lived under occupation regimes are surprised at our casual accept- 
ance of rights they have learned to cherish above everything else. 

It is only the more articulate members of our society (and these 
would probably come to no more than ten to fifteen per cent of our 
population) who keep alert to the changing situation with respect to 
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rights, and who have definite methods of appraising whether or not 
we are progressing or regressing in our development of them. This 
group does indeed have a frame of reference for evaluating how well 
we are currently doing in actually guaranteeing the rights we profess 
to believe in. The chief test applied is a sort of running inventory 
of publicized violation or near-violations of rights. The inventory is 
not formally arrived at, not centrally compiled. It is, rather, a cli- 
mate of opinion based on certain incidents or events which have taken 
place and which have come to the attention of those who read news 
conscientiously and who reflect on its significance in relation to free- 
dom. 

In assaying the changing status of freedom, what is happening in 
our courts of law at the moment is given heavy weighting. Our 
judicial system is our recourse for reporting and correcting abuses 
of our system of rights. And we point with much respect, and for the 
the most part with pride, to our record of accomplishment in restoring 
rights to those individuals who have been deprived of them. 

Because of the important réle of the courts in protecting and in- 
suring through legal and orderly means the maintenance of rights, 
we have also adopted in our thinking the curious symbolism of legal 
procedures. Legal cases dealing with individual rights are, by and 
large, considered more important than the specific individuals who are 
involved in the case. It is assumed that by trying one case which 
might be representative of tens or hundreds or thousands more like it, 
we are indeed settling an issue involving many times the number of 
people directly on trial. We rally our most fervent support for liberty 
and freedom when we have a cause célébre on which to focus our 
attention. We attach a symbolic meaning to a case involving a matter 
of “principle,” for we tacitly assume that whichever way the decision 
might go will almost automatically be a pattern-setter for like people 
and situations in our society. 

Thus, when we take our periodic inventories of American freedom, 
we tend to list off on our balance sheet individual cases which, in our 
own judgment, have either strengthened or weakened the cause of 
democracy. When we undertake to defend our system of rights, we 
cite the progress which has been made, in the 167 years of our national 
existence, in correcting violations of freedom and in maintaining free- 
dom where it has neither been easy nor popular to do so. We tend to 
teach the history of civil liberties in this fashion, and the annual 
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summaries of the civil liberties situation, published by such organiza- 
tions as the American Civil Liberties Union, tend to be inventories of 
this sort. 

Curiously enough, the severest critics of our system also have 
adopted this framework of thinking in making their charges. Just as 
we tend to defend our system by pointing to case after case where 
individual rights have been preserved and maintained, the Communists, 
for instance, tend to point to individual instances where human rights 
have allegedly been violated, as proof that freedom does not exist 
in our country. 

That this legalistic appraisal of the rights situation at any given 
time has its uses, no one would deny. But that it is in any sense a 
complete picture, or indeed the most significant part of the picture, 
might be questioned. Suppose that a complete inventory of all the 
cases involving violations of civil rights in America were statistically 
summarized, and a quantitative and qualitative balance sheet of court 
rulings were.drawn up. We would then have a compendium of police 
records and court decisions. But would we have an accurate inventory 
of human rights as they exist within this country? 

We believe this would be only one side of the coin. This would be 
the side which indicated whether or not people had a certain right 
legally. But whether or not people actually enjoyed that right might 
be an entirely different story. 

For instance, take the recent Supreme Court decisions affecting 
the admission of Negroes to graduate and professional schools. When 
the Sweatt case at the University of Oklahoma was decided in favor 
of admission of the Negro plaintiff, on the grounds that there were not 
equal training facilities available for Negroes elsewhere in the State 
of Oklahoma, the decision was hailed as a monumental advance in race 
relations in this country. And, indeed, it unquestionably will be 
looked on historically as a most significant point in the progress of 
Negroes in the South. 

Actually, one year after the initial decision was handed down, only 
slightly more than 1,000 Negroes in the South were enjoying hitherto 
barred privileges of attending formerly all-white graduate schools. It 
will be a long and painful struggle to reach the point where aspiring 
Negro students below the Mason-Dixon line will, in fact, enjoy the 
right to a proper graduate and professional education. And if one 
wants to assay the situation in terms of how the right actually func- 
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tions, it might be argued that it is not fully enjoyed until the proportion 
of Negroes in graduate and professional schools in state-sponsored 
universities in the South is equal to the population proportion between 
Negroes and whites in each particular state. 

In other words, another dimension might be introduced into the 
measurement of freedom: how many people actually enjoy the rights 
which are guaranteed for them through our judicial and legislative 
processes ? 

By introducing this third dimension of measurement, we will tend 
to overcome the severe bias of generalization now existent in saying 
that because lynchings have risen or declined, as the case might be 
in any given year, the rights of Negroes are rising or falling propor- 
tionately. By the same token, our answer to the false charges of 
Communists and others that the cases of the Trenton Six or the Com- 
munist Eleven or the Hollywood Ten prove that freedom does not 
exist in this country, does not have to consist of a recital of the several 
cases of Congressional contempt citations which have been thrown 
out of court, or the decision that Negroes should be allowed to partici- 
pate in South Carolina primaries, or any number of other cases all 
to show that freedom is, indeed, very much alive and functioning. In 
fact, by introducing an actual measurement of how many people in 
what fashion do exercise their freedom, we point up an obligation 
which is incumbent on any free society: the necessity not only of in- 
suring certain rights for people, but the educational necessity of 
teaching people how effectively to use their rights. 

Data on the exercise of freedom are hard to come by. It is one 
thing to say that the right of free speech exists; it is another to find 
out what proportion of our population ever indulges in free speech 
on any public issue at all. Research in this area has hardly begun, 
but the technique of the sampling survey now makes possible the 
collection of much information on the exercise of freedom that could 
not have been obtained earlier. As an illustration of the kinds of fact 
gathering we think are both pertinent and feasible, we now present a 
few bits of material gathered from public opinion surveys and from 
other sources. It would require much more information of this sort 
before one can say that we were accurately describing the situation 
relative to the actual functioning of rights in American life. 

1. The right to vote is a good starting point. Surveys have regu- 
larly indicated that more people in this country cherish the right to 
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participate in free elections than to enjoy any other freedom. The 
idea that rulers shall govern only with the consent of the governed 
runs deep in American thinking. People like to feel that they “can 
always throw the rascals out.” But, in spite of these sentiments, not 
much more than fifty per cent of those eligible ever turn out to vote at 
the polls in the United States at any given election. The others never 
get around to exercising this freedom at all. 

It is interesting to note that in Western Europe, where the right 
to any voice in government was denied during the blackout of freedom 
under Nazi occupation, the turnout has consistently been between 
seventy-five and ninety-five per cent of the eligibles. In the recent 
French national election, for instance, despite a reported apathetic 
electorate (one qualified observer said the interest pitch was much 
lower than it was in the United States in 1948), just over eighty per 
cent of the voters came to the polls. This is one-third higher than we 
have ever recorded in an election in this country. 

2. Ranking a close second to the right to free elections in the esti- 
mation of the American people, is the right of free speech. Some of 
our bitterest and most historic battles have been over the free speech 
issue. Of late, many have expressed fears that some groups are in- 
creasingly unwilling to risk economic security in order to exercise 
freedom of speech. The New York Times survey of left-of-center 
activity on the college campuses of America indicated that there is 
- definite reluctance on the part of both students and faculty members 
to engage in outspoken debate, for fear of being called subversive. 

One might hazard the guess that perhaps ten per cent of our peo- 
ple have become more reluctant to express themselves within the past 
few years, and this would exclude the one per cent who are either 
Communists or Communist fellow travelers, whose right to preach the 
overthrow of the government has now been abridged under the law. 
Many more people, however, do not exercise the right of free speech on 
matters of public affairs, simply because they literally never talk about 
them. A Roper survey indicates that some twenty per cent of the 
American people simply never discuss public issues. And the forty- 
seven per cent more who say they discuss them only occasionally, 
probably can be assumed rarely to exercise their freedom of speech. 

Or take another aspect of free speech, the right to petition or com- 
municate with one’s elected representative. A recent Roper study 
indicated that eight out of ten of the people had never written or 
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otherwise gotten in touch with their Congressman, Senator, or other 
public officials, to express their wishes as citizens relative to a public 
issue. One might raise the question of how well freedom of speech 
is functioning when so few people regularly use this right. 

3. Another deeply held American right is freedom of association. 
We have been called a nation of joiners. So far as politically active 
groups are concerned this is obviously a misnomer. One national 
Roper study reported that sixty-nine per cent of our people do not 
belong to any organization that takes stands on or discusses public 
issues, and only seven per cent belong to more than one such group. 
In a study done in 1947, only about half the people claimed even to 
have heard of the National Association of Manufacturers. The same 
proportion denied any knowledge of the existence of the Political Action 
Committee of the C.I.0. These indications of ignorance may not be 
representative of citizen information about other political action or- 
ganizations, but they do raise some doubts about the frequency with 
which Americans participate in the process of government through 
channels provided by organizations. One can hardly participate in 
what one has never heard of. It may also be noted that only ten per 
cent of a national sample reported that they had done any work in the 
past four years to help in the election of any political candidate. And 
less than a third had attended any meeting in that time at which any 
political speeches were made. 

4. A fourth right which is buttressed by tradition and court deci- 
sions but not over-exercised by most Americans is freedom of inquiry. 
True it is that the right has been recently abridged on some university 
campuses, and in school systems whose libraries are not allowed to 
display certain magazines. But while these limitations are clearly bad, 
they are not so bad as the failure to engage in free inquiry when the 
opportunity offers itself. How many of us take seriously the respon- 
sibility that goes along with the right of free inquiry, namely, the 
obligation to become informed about public affairs? Fifteen per cent 
of Americans will admit that they just never read a morning news- 
paper, and another seven per cent say they never read a newspaper 
of any kind. We know that one of the most difficult things to get 
people to admit is that they do not read the papers, so it can be as- 
sumed that the number of actual non-readers is much larger than that of 
those who admit to the fact. Thirty-six per cent do not subscribe to 
or read regularly any magazine “that contains news or discussions 
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about public issues.” Sixty-one per cent said they had not “had a 
chance” to read a book “during recent months.” 

5. A fifth right is freedom of enterprise. People are free to set 
up and operate their own businesses, but how many want to do so? 
Survey results indicate that about a third of the young people plan 
never to go into business for themselves. In a Fortune magazine sur- 
vey of the “Class of ’49” at the colleges, an average of only two per 
cent had any intention of starting their own business enterprise on 
graduation or later. It is certainly not necessary that everybody 
exercise the freedom of enterprise, in order to maintain the right as 
a characteristic of our society, but one may maintain that if the num- 
ber of new entrepreneurs in a generation falls as low as two per cent, 
the freedom may atrophy from disuse. 

6. One might list other rights, such as freedom to worship (twenty 
per cent do not go to church at all), freedom to bargain collectively 
(union members are less than a fourth of all gainfully employed), 
or freedom of the press (how much variation in press point of view 
is there?). The evidence on the exercise of these rights is insufficient 
for any broad generalization, but one can certainly raise questions 
as to the use we make of our opportunities in these matters. 


So much for a hasty survey of very incomplete evidence about our 
current use of freedoms in America. Really only one point has been 
made—our rights are not so much exercised in practice as to give 
reason for any complacency about them. For if we have them and do 
not use them, one may argue that some day we will not have them. 
The statement is over-simple, and certainly is not equally applicable 
to all the rights discussed, but we believe it contains at least enough 
truth to justify much further study of freedoms in operation than has 
been done thus far. We think the sampling survey technique has poten- 
tial utility in that connection. 

For if the picture of relative non-exercise of rights is accurate, 
we must recognize that our case for democracy as the best form of 
government has a weakness in it. We want to convince other peoples 
of the merits of our system, but what will the “undecided” of the 
earth say—the people of Asia, Africa, the Middle East—who have not 
experienced individual rights as we have in the Western world, but 
who know that the Russian Constitution and the American Constitu- 
tion both state, and purportedly guarantee, that these rights shall be 
exercised by the peoples of these countries. They will state: “We 
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may know that the Soviet Constitution and its declaration of human 
rights is a mockery, because there is neither the guarantee nor the 
practice of these rights for, and among, the citizens of Russia.” But 
they might further ask, ““How much better is the United States, where 
we have heard of certain guarantees of human rights, but where 
we know the positive exercise of these rights is not very widespread?” 
What then will these people who are newly oriented to self-rule 
believe about freedom and the actual working of democracy in the 
United States? It is perhaps a matter for Americans to ponder 


seriously. 











Authority and Freedom: Some 
Insights From Psychoanalysis 


By LAWRENCE S. KUBIE 


In the following pages, I shall attempt to explain the contribution 
of the psychoanalytic theory of human nature to our understanding 
of human reactions to authority and freedom. 

About these two abstractions, the psychoanalyst would note first 
that they are banners; and that we react to banners in patterns which 
are determined largely by our concrete experiences. Abstractions 
tend to be emotionally meaningless, unless they tap the reservoirs of 
our own memories, whether we can recognize and recall specific hap- 
penings, or have “forgotten” (i.e., repressed) them. Especially toward 
authority and freedom do we respond with a complicated intrapsychic 
struggle, the workings of which can be observed in ourselves, our 
children, our friends, the people who work with us and for us, our 
students, and our colleagues, as well as in our patients. The univer- 
sality of this struggle indicates that it must have universal roots; and 
what ultimately comes out of such a struggle in any human being 
represents the history of a man’s whole experience with authority, 
submission, and defiance. The balance between the acceptance or 
rejection of authority is a condensation of all our conscious and uncon- 
scious loves and hates. Consequently, to understand this aspect of 
any personality requires that we understand all of his feelings about 
individuals and situations out of the past and present. In fact, the 
individuals and the situations who become the immediate targets of 
our present emotions always carry a heritage from the past. In the 
conflict over freedom and authority, as in everything, today is the 
screen on which all of our yesterdays project their images. Thus the 
man who wields authority today is an embodiment of all of the author- 
ity, real or imaginary, which has been exercised over us in the past 
by parents, teachers, nurses, etc. The authority of the top sergeant 
may carry the flavor of the authority of an older brother, uncle, father, 
grandfather, or even of an older sister or mother; sometimes either/or, 
and sometimes all of these. To such condensed symbols of authority 
it is impossible for us not to have complicated and conflictful feelings. 
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We may reject it, saying, “I will allow no one to dictate to me.” Yet 
in that same moment we may cling desperately and with terror to 
that same authority. Consequently, we sometimes provoke exhibi- 
tions of the very authority against which we react. 

Thus, a five-year-old girl with blazing blue eyes and a tousled 
shock of golden hair said, “I will always do anything I want to do, 
and no one will ever make me do anything I don’t want to do.” Yet, 
while nursing these fantasies of omnipotence, that same youngster 
did not dare to leave her mother’s side to go to school or to a party. 

Or consider a three-year-old boy walking with his father on a 
sunny Sunday morning. Suddenly he stops and looks up at his father 
and says, “Reach up.” The father asks, “Why?” In all seriousness 
the little boy answers, “I want to see if you can touch the sun.” Two 
years pass; and one morning the same small boy solemnly regards his 
father who is standing beside a very tall uncle. The little boy looks 
perplexed and unhappy, then draws his father down to whisper mis- 
erably in his ear, “Why is he so much bigger than you are?” More 
years pass, and the once little boy is now 6’ 4”. As he walks through 
Fifty-seventh Street, he views his image as it is reflected in the shop 
windows. Every time he sees himself he feels a shock both of sur- 
prise and of dismay. “Not that big fellow. That can’t be I.” He is 
unable to accept his own maturity as represented by his stature. Still 
more years have to pass before he is able to cut the mooring lines 
which bound him to his own infancy; and to accept both his maturity 
and his size. For the first time now he can look down on his middle- 
sized father with tolerant affection. Those four steps condense four 
phases in human development. First comes the infancy of man, in 
which he wants his own grownups to be omniscient and omnipotent, 
i.e., to be able to reach up and touch the sun. Even when he rebels, 
he needs and welcomes this symbol of their authority; because from 
their power, as represented largely by size, he derives a feeling both 
of security and of reflected power. In most people we find traces of this 
early stage throughout life. In some, however, it persists to such an 
extent that they cling to the authoritative parental figures even into 
adult years. Second, comes the discovery that there are some adults 
who are even bigger than the parent, that father is not all-powerful and 
omnipotent, that he cannot touch the sun. This is the little boy who 
makes the bitter reproach, “Why is he bigger than you are?” Third, 
comes the struggle over accepting or rejecting one’s own growing 
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power and maturity, as evidenced by the rejection of one’s own re- 
flected image as it becomes uncomfortably big. Finally, comes the 
acceptance of one’s own maturity and authority, the ultimate phase 
which only few people reach. These successive epochs of man vary 
in duration and intensity, merging one with another, overlapping, al- 
ternating, and following no universal sequence. Of them one can 
say that, both on conscious and unconscious levels of psychic function, 
these four stages in man’s growth affect profoundly his relationship 
to authority, filling him with confusion and conflict. This occurs 
whether authority is represented in physical size alone, or in a Hitler, 
or in a dogmatic party line or religious philosophy, or in a dictatorial 
pseudo-scientific attitude. The earlier universal roots of this conflict 
lie in the simple fact that the human child remains small for long 
years in a world of towering adults with whom he cannot cope on equal 
terms. It is as a reaction against our childish rebellion and dependence 
that we overvalue size itself, building Empire State Buildings, manu- 
facturing taxicabs and automobiles which are impractically big, set- 
ting fantastic store by genital size, and always linking together those 
two strange words, “bigger and better.’ Consequently we tend to 
cling to infantile dependency, even as we try to free ourselves from it. 
These are important components in the conscious and unconscious 
determinants of the human reaction to the concept of authoriiy. 

The complexity of our attitude toward authority, and the extra- 
ordinary contradictions which infuse it, are further illustrated by 
the familiar phenomenon of the child, adolescent, or adult, who in all 
unimportant and trivial details of life is intransigent in his insistence 
on his independence, but who remains perpetually dependent in all 
important matters. The young adult may be full of wordy rebellion 
against a father on whom he remains economically dependent. An- 
other example is the Ewinge-Student of the old German universities, 
a phenomenon not unknown on our own campuses, particularly among 
graduate students. Here is the man who seems always to be rebelling 
intellectually; yet if we trace the history of his rebellion we find that 
it runs in interesting cycles. He begins each new field of study as the 
best student in the group. He is the best child in the family. He is 
the whiteheaded boy of each new professor. He soon knows every 
word his chief has written or uttered. Yet as he draws toward the 
end of the training period, nearing the point at which he should receive 
his degree and launch himself as an independent teacher or investi- 
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gator or practitioner, he becomes restless. He soon begins to reject 
his teacher’s teachings. He regurgitates everything which up to that 
point he has accepted submissively, until finally he rejects the whole 
subject, to make a fresh start in another field of study. By implica- 
tion he says to the chief, to whom only a few months ago he was 
completely docile, “Your whole field of work is no good.” Thus his 
belated defiance and his refusal to submit further to authority fuse 
in the same instant with his resumption of the beginner’s rdle, the réle 
of the dependent child, as he starts to grow up all over again in a new 
nursery under a new father-figure. An able young physician has done 
this five times. In more subtle forms we see this same paradoxical 
and ambivalent attitude toward authority in all aspects of life: a 
single symbolic gesture expressing the ultimate in defiance, another 
the ultimate in submission, yet both occurring simultaneously in the 
same person. 

Curiously enough, in politics we encounter the same paradox, both 
at the extreme right and at the extreme left. At both poles we find 
men who are willing to accept arbitrary abuses of political and econom- 
ic power at home while attacking it at a distance. From them, as for 
the very young child, the powerful father who is near at hand is al- 
ways regarded as a benign protector: the distant powerful figure is 
always an ogre. At the same time, the reverse is also found: men 
reacting with exaggerated violence to even the slightest hint of a viola- 
tion of civil liberties at home, while tolerating the most savage abuses 
of human liberty at a safe distance of several thousands of miles. 

I will add finally that one finds this same paradox in overt homo- 
sexuality both among men and among women: i.e., the ultimate in 
defiance and the ultimate in submissiveness expressing itself in the 
same sick bodily dance. I cannot go into this in detail: but it has 
important relationships to our central problem. 

The issues of authority and freedom have implications for know- 
ing, as well as for doing. Are we to be told what we can know and 
feel? Are we to be told what we can even think about? Are there 
areas of thought in which we must be guided to our convictions by 
authority, rather than evidence? By implication, the answers to 
these questions involve the basic problem of faith as a phenomenon in 
human life. Is faith higher than evidence? or evidence higher than 
faith? or do we accept the usual shoddy evasion that they have sep- 
arate mandates, separate and equal spheres of influence? or is this 
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last merely a dishonest way of avoiding a frank facing of the problem? 
A tough-minded young friend listened to an intricate argument through 
a long evening, and finally said quietly, “Having listened to the argu- 
ments from authority, may we now consider the facts?” Here again 
one finds that the reactions to authority can be full of inconsistencies 
which occur because the same individual may be submissive toward 
one person and rebellious toward another, submissive toward one type 
of ideas and rebellious toward another, compliant with one type of 
authority and rebellious against another. 

I do not pretend that I have resolved these inconsistencies in these 
brief comments, nor even that I have covered all of the inconsistencies 
and inner contradictions which human beings manifest toward author- 
ity and freedom. On the contrary, I have merely given a few examples 
designed to emphasize the fact that in this, as in so much of life, we 
are full of perplexing and confusing inconsistencies. 

It may, however, be useful to describe a few of the general prin- 
ciples which derive from this summary. In the first place, in human 
life our reactions toward authority and toward freedom have simple, 
earthy, concrete roots in the experiences of our childhood, in the long 
years of dependency, and in the attitudes of mingled love and hate 
that we generate toward those adults who were the original represent- 
atives of authority and of restrictions on our freedom. Out of this 
arises the curious compromises between overt rebellion and masked 
submission, on the one hand, or of overt submission and masked rebel- 
lion, on the other, which make up the intricate mosaic of our conscious 
and unconscious attitudes toward authority and freedom. How we 
behave in the end, the causes that we espouse, the principles that we 
adopt, the philosophical rationalizations which we give to these prin- 
ciples, all of these represent the algebraic summation of innumerable 
pluses and minuses, affirmative and negative attitudes, multiple con- 
scious and unconscious compulsions and phobias, which unfortunately 
are by no means always congruous. All of this is a by-product of 
how our elders exercise authority in the life of the child. 

This can be summarized in another principle: namely, that the 
ultimate restrictions on human freedom are imposed less by external 
authorities than by unconscious internal forces. One effect of the 
conflicts which I have been illustrating is to generate in every one 
of us a system of unconscious internal commands: obligatory, com- 
pelling, unreasoning processes, which operate in all of human nature. 
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These are the forces which make automatons out of human beings, 
pulling the strings to which we dance as though we were puppets, 
forcing us to behave in ways for which we may be able to find no 
adequate rationale. Clinically these obligatory compelling inner forces 
may take various forms. Sometimes they are manifested in severe 
mental illness. This is when we manufacture explanations in reason- 
ing which is patently absurd. For instance, if I am as sick as this, 
and if I have to crawl on my knees, I may attempt to explain this 
behavior to myself and to others by a conviction that some secret 
foreign agents are operating on my mind, influencing it by cosmic 
rays and compelling me to do this. Here we are dealing with a 
psychotic disturbance in human freedom. On the other hand, I might 
crawl on my knees, not out of sickness, but because I am about to be 
elected to some college fraternity and have agreed that as part of my 
initiation I will do everything that I am told to do, even including such 
a ritual as this. My group, the club, thus gives a social sanction to 
what would otherwise be a foolish act; and, in return for something 
which I want from them, I delegate to this group a limited authority 
to command me. The whole performance is on a conscious level; and, 
if we grant the premise that it is desirable to get into the club, and 
desirable also for the club to make me pay for this privilege by fur- 
nishing amusement to its members, the act remains within the bounds 
of “reason.” (Yet you will realize that concealed in this ritual of ini- 
tiation there are subtler forces which use the ceremony as a socially 
acceptable way of mocking the authority of the adult world, the au- 
thority from which these young men are escaping by joining their 
own club. Here again, therefore, submission and rebellion are ex- 
pressed in the same gesture.) Or I may crawl on my knees because 
a church has decreed that there is merit in so doing, and that in this 
way I may achieve salvation and forgiveness for sin, or even healing. 
As I accept that which the church says as being a revealed form of 
truth, within the limits of this assumption what I do remains an act 
of free submission on my part. 

But there is another and deeper form of enslavement, an enslave- 
ment to a compulsive internal mechanism which we do not seek to 
explain away, which we know to be sick, but which we cannot resist. 
Thus, it is normal to wash our hands when they need it, but not a 
thousand times a day, as some patients must do. Such patients say 
to us, “We know that this is foolish. You do not need to tell us that 
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this is a neurotic symptom. We want to stop it, but we cannot. Help 
us to stop.” They are not psychotic. They have not taken leave of 
reason. Their understanding of reality is quite intact. Yet some 
unconscious force is so compelling that the sufferer must obey it, or 
experience an overwhelming inner discomfort. This type of compul- 
sion is one of the most frequent of the neuroses which bring human 
beings to seek treatment. Yet such easily recognized compulsive 
symptoms are only a special case of an even subtler, more universal, 
and less easily recognized manifestation of the compulsive distortion 
of human life. These are the compulsions which consist of an inflex- 
ible and insatiable exaggeration of normal forms of behavior. Thus 
it is normal to eat, normal to sleep, normal to love, normal to be angry, 
normal to be ambitious, normal to desire approval, normal at times to 
take chances, normal to compete, normal to seek social companionship, 
normal to enjoy solitude, normal to be concerned about one’s appear- 
ance, etc., etc.: yet there is no normal form of behavior which cannot 
become the channel for the expression of unconscious mechanisms 
which exaggerate it, overdrive it, and distort it, by making it rigid, 
insatiable, and stereotyped. This occurs whenever internal psycho- 
logical forces which are inaccessible to simple, direct conscious intro- 
spection (i.e., the forces that we call “unconscious”) exercise a pre- 
dominant control over what we are doing, thinking, and feeling. When 
this happens, our acts, our thoughts, our feelings become slave labor; 
enslaved, however, not to an external but to an internal tyranny. This 
is a form of universal slavery which is no respecter of social or eco- 
nomic or political considerations. It occurs in the rich and in the 
poor, in the intelligent and in the unintelligent, in the citizens of a 
free community and in the citizens of a totalitarian state, among be- 
lievers and nonbelievers. It is the adult heritage of the buried but 
uncured neuroses of human infancy and childhood. It is the price 
we pay for the fact that in no culture on earth has mankind learned 
how to bring children up in such a way that they do not bury alive 
the moral conflicts with which every child struggles unsuccessfully, 
conflicts which subsequently continue to plague them throughout the 
rest of their days in secret and distorted forms. 

To the psychoanalyst this is the ultimate tyranny. To the psy- 
choanalyst, the ultimate freedom is the fifth freedom: the freedom to 
know what goes on inside us. And this is a freedom about which we 
are just beginning to find some understanding. Until we solve this 
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most basic problem of education, of morals, and of spiritual develop- 
ment, all other efforts to seek human freedom are relatively super- 
ficial makeshifts. 

I doubt that the full implication of what I have in mind can be 
clear. I may seem to be making light of man’s pursuit of political, 
economic, religious, and intellectual liberty. This is not what I intend. 
What I do intend, however, is to try to indicate that the pursuit of 
liberty is not a simple matter on any level; that men are often in two 
minds about it; that, furthermore, they may attain the four external 
freedoms yet remain slaves, unless and until we learn how to bring 
up our children so that they will be free from the tyranny of their 
own unconscious processes. 

It will be obvious that it is impossible to study this freedom any- 
where except in a free community, i.e., one which is free intellectually, 
spiritually, religiously, politically, economically. Although, therefore, 
the preservation of external freedom is not the ultimate answer to 
human freedom, it is its necessary prerequisite. External freedom 
sets the stage on which it will be possible for men to study the solution 
of the problems of internal freedom. The first is a challenge to polit- 
ical scientists; the second to the scientist of human thought and feel- 
ing. But this scientist cannot solve these problems in a laboratory that 
is burning down, nor in any atmosphere except where he is unfettered, 
free to pursue his goals over uncharted seas to unanticipated destina- 
tions. This is the pursuit of the fifth freedom, the freedom from the 
tyranny of unconscious compulsions and unconscious fears. 











Logical Analysis and Christian Faith 


By Uwe KITZINGER 


MONG the greatest obstacles to the acceptance of Christian reli- 

gion by thinking young people today is the method of logical 
analysis which is prominent in modern philosophy. As long as Chris- 
tianity is felt to be dependent upon the truth of factual statements 
about the world around us, every new discovery of biblical criticism 
and scientific research is a potential refutation of Christian belief. In 
the attempt, therefore, to make religion safe against factual refutation, 
some have regarded Christian doctrine as a statement not of empirical 
fact but of unobservable metaphysics. According to this view then, 
neither Christianity nor any other religion can be confuted by any 
possible discovery in the empirical sciences. But as the defenders of 
religion have thus shifted their ground, they must face a new charge. 
The old attack was upon religious statements which the scientist re- 
garded as meaningful but false; the new attack comes from the ana- 
lytical philosopher who regards them as not empirical and therefore 
(by an argument to be examined in a moment) as devoid of any mean- 
ing at all. By emptying our beliefs of anything that can be confirmed 
or confuted by experience we have, according to him, emptied them of 
all possible significance. Thus when we wish to escape into meta- 
physics from the field of empirical fact where we are threatened by the 
scientist, we find the analytical philosopher barring the way. We must 
either dispose of him, or else we must turn back into the field of ex- 
perience and once more lay ourselves open to scientific refutation. 
The quest for a not unreasonable religion may well be abandoned when 
we realize just how unattractive are both the horns of this dilemma. 


PosITIvist DocTRINE 


Many Christians have for the past fifty years been fully aware of 
the challenge of the scientist. Whether because they have taken the 
metaphysical way out, or because the facts accumulated by science 
have one by one been found consonant with their view of religion, that 
challenge seems now to be regarded as irrelevant. But there is still 
the second line of attack: not on the truth of religious statements, but 
on the possibility of their having any meaning at all. This attack 
comes from the empiricist analysis of which the Logical Positivist is 
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the most rigorous exponent. Empiricism is the doctrine that knowl- 
edge of existent reality is never to be gained by pure reason, but only 
through experience. The Positivists, on the left wing of empiricist 
philosophers, deny that we can even understand, let alone know, what 
we cannot conceivably find in our experience. The meaning of a state- 
ment, so ran their original and somewhat too uncompromising slogan, 
consists in nothing more than the methods of verifying it. However 
that may be, if we understand a sentence it must be possible to specify 
some test conditions under which we would assert and under which 
we would deny the sentence. To assert anything is to deny its con- 
tradictory, and unless we can specify what it is that we are denying, 
what observations would count against the truth of our assertion, the 
sentence excludes no possibility and therefore tells us nothing at all. 
There are some sentences to whose truth or falsehood no conceivable 
observation could be relevant. Let us call these “metaphysical sen- 
tences.” Then the Positivist denies the possibility of metaphysics. He 
believes that no possible observation could be relevant to the questions 
about God. God is a metaphysical concept and all sentences about 
God are meaningless—even those doubting his existence. The thera- 
peutic Positivist cures us of unnecessary headaches: he solves our 
problems by dissolving them. Theism and deism, atheism and agnos- 


ticism are all nonsense alike. 


THE ANALYTICAL TECHNIQUE 


Logical Positivism has left a very deep mark on modern philosophy. 
No one will ever be able to think in quite the same way about some 
of these problems as before. No one will ever be able to ignore the 
analytical technique thus developed. The Positivist made us beware 
of mistaking questions of linguistic usage for genuine questions of 
fact. But we can accept the logical weapons they forged without swal- 
lowing wholesale their theory of meaning. That is roughly what the 
more advanced analytical philosophers are doing today. They have 
for some years now been elaborating a more broadminded theory of 
knowledge. These analytical philosophers are dissatisfied with any 
rigid single criterion to which all sentences must conform before we 
dare call them significant. They see no reason why to understand a 
sentence must mean to be able to indicate a translation of it into a 
language referring only to immediate experience. And they are less 
radical about the elimination of metaphysics. Sentences may be sig- 
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nificant although no particular observation be relevant to their false- 
hood or truth. Such views rather than those of Positivism are dominant 
in modern empiricist philosophy. 

We may now pass to the fundamental question. Is the analytical 
philosophy, or perhaps even strict Positivism, reconcilable with Chris- 
tian religion? Let us for this particular purpose distinguish in Chris- 
tianity three elements: history, metaphysical doctrine, and personal 
experience. 


History, METAPHYSICS 


No special difficulties will arise from Positivism over the historical 
element. On the contrary, an empiricist may be less incredulous of 
alleged irregularities in the realm of nature than many who adopt a 
more rationalist view of scientific law. 

Christian doctrine in so far as no possible experience is relevant to 
its truth will, of course, be meaningless to the strict Positivist. If our 
religion depends on metaphysical knowledge, we come here to a parting 
of the ways. But other analytical philosophers might be less high- 
handed about doctrine. They too would reject an a priori necessary 
God whose denial spells self-contradiction, who must exist in all pos- 
sible worlds. But a God whose existence gives coherence to my ex- 
perience is to them not meaningless. The difference may lie less in any 
single observation than in a pattern pervading the whole of experience: 
but if I can understand some difference between a world in which God 
exists and one in which God does not exist then religious propositions 
can have real meaning. An a priori necessary God may be the last 
refuge of a rationalist philosopher in distress. But Christian thought 
and Christian religion primarily demand a very different God: a God 
whose existence affects my view of the actual, as distinct from all pos- 
sible worlds. Such a God would not be meaningless to these analytical 
philosophers. 


EXPERIENCE 


A religion which is not dependent on metaphysical reasoning but 
grounded on the personal experience of the individual has nothing to 
fear from modern philosophy. Let us face the most difficult challenge 
and assume that the Positivist is right: that only experience and never 
pure reason can discover the nature of the world. What follows? 
The Positivist still cannot be allowed to lay down that to talk of non- 
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sensory experience is nonsensical. Is it on a priori grounds that the 
Positivist restricts all experience to that by the conventional senses? 
But on his own premises the Positivist has abdicated the right to lay 
down a priori limits to experience, to use pure reason to inform us of 
the nature of the world. Or is it on empirical grounds that the exist- 
ence of non-sensory experience is denied? How does the Positivist 
know that there are no experiences best called religious or spiritual? 
Only experience can tell us what forms experience may take. 

But perhaps the Positivist would not so much rule out religious ex- 
perience as impossible, as assert that it cannot be talked about. We 
cannot set up conventions about language where experience is so pri- 
vate. There is a good deal of truth in this. But the problem of com- 
munication is not confined to religious experience alone. It arises in 
aesthetic and emotional spheres. Indeed whenever we leave the purely 
sensory field we face the difficulties of evolving a non-metaphorical 
language to describe our experience. If we insisted on clarity, while 
our means of communication are unperfected, whole vistas of experi- 
ence would necessarily be ignored. 


OBJECTIVITY 


“Yes,” says the Positivist, “but you must demonstrate that reli- 


- gious experience is objective like a sense, and not merely a queer 


feeling.” 

If an experience is objective, that does not of course mean that it 
is open to all. Only the properly qualified can verify a scientific phe- 
nomenon. If vision were a rare faculty the man with sight would find 
it very difficult to establish that red is more than a subjective hallucina- 
tion. Colors could not be described except by analogy: “Red is like 
the sound of a trumpet.” If several people could see, and if they 
were substantially agreed on their experience, then others might begin 
to take notice of their claims; the more so if their sight helped to 
explain the rest of their experience. Perhaps one could not demon- 
strate objectivity. But few would claim that religion must be a matter 
of demonstration. Thus the Positivist in his capacity as a philosopher 
is not, with all due respect, the only person to decide whether religious 
experience is more than a peculiar feeling or no. If religious people 
find themselves in large agreement, if they find that their experience 
fits into a pattern, in some sense explains, and in some ways helps their 
lives, then the analytical philosopher cannot deny the grounds for faith. 
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ANALYSIS 


But whatever else the Positivist may concede, he will insist on one 
thing: his right to analyze religious propositions, to translate them into 
a language of immediate experience and to hold that whatever we could 
not conceivably experience is meaningless to man. The Christian who 
understands what is going on need not fear to have religious proposi- 
tions examined in this way. The Positivist analyzes a chair into sensa- 
tions and possible sensations. Other people become even more shad- 
owy possibilities of observation. But he does not thereby deny the 
existence of the chair or of others. He merely states the conditions in 
our experience which would be relevant to our asserting their existence. 
Any analysis of religious propositions which the Positivist might make 
would be of the same kind. Analysis could no more deny the existence 
of God than the parallel process concerning other minds denies the 
existence of others. The Positivist would go on to deny that we can 
understand more about God than we could conceivably experience. 
Any further knowledge could be by analogy only. 

But is it really un-Christian to assert that we understand no more 
than this of God? 


EMPIRICAL RELIGION 


The Positivists would still maintain that religious knowledge cannot 
be gained by abstruse metaphysical reasoning. But that has been the 
conviction of many saints and mystics throughout the ages. A religion 
which depends on metaphysical learning is not worthy of the name. 
A God who in no way reveals himself to human experience is not a 
religious concept. Faith does not stand or fall with metaphysics. We 
must start at the other end. 

There the Positivist would claim that religious experience is not 
adequately to be described in propositions. Yet that has been the in- 
sistence of all the mystics also. Would not the modern analytical 
philosophy confirm the conviction of many, that religion must begin 
with personal experience, and that not propositional formulation, but 
spiritual awareness, is the vital element in Christian life? 

In our Father’s house are many mansions, and within the Christian 
community there is room for those stressing the personal experience 
almost to the exclusion of the metaphysical element in religion. Within 
Catholicism there have always been saints and mystics of this tradi- 
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tion. Particularly in America, a great many Protestant churches have 
made the same emphasis. And precisely this after all is also the es- 
sence of the Quaker message. 

The modern philosopher in fact restates the grounds on which the 
Society of Friends parts company with the majority of Christians, 
and reinforces the intellectual basis for the maintenance of the Soci- 
ety’s individual and peculiar way of life. From the Society’s positiv- 
istic position it derives its distrust of precise formulations of the un- 
knowable, and its refusal to substitute a Christianity of notions for a 
Christianity of experience. “It is not opinion, or notion of what is 
true, or assent to or subscription of articles or propositions, that makes 
a man a true Christian.”” From the empiricist creed stems what one 
Friend has called the experimental worship of the unprogrammed meet- 
ing. Silent worship recognizes the inadequacy of linguistic conven- 
tions. Experience is open to all, and where doctrines are of no first 
importance, there is no need for the studied professional priest in an 
equal brotherhood of believers. Indeed what is Positivism itself but 
rigid conformity to the old Seeker’s warning against constructing 
systems beyond the inner light of experience: “Do thou not outstrip 
thy guide.” 


SoctaAL IMPLICATIONS 


A number of attacks have lately been made in Britain on the ana- 
lytical philosophers for corrupting the youth by denying the objectivity 
of moral values and thus preparing the way for fascism in the univer- 
sities. The cry of moral subjectivity should not be regarded as too 
damning an indictment. It is highly doubtful whether Christianity 
is really wedded to any of those theories of ethics which Positivists find 
meaningless. Where fascism is concerned, the difficulty of discovering 
any such movement in the universities might perhaps be dismissed as 
irrelevant. But the notion of its ideological association with Positivism 
is nothing short of ludicrous. No philosophy could be more scornful 
of the whole Fascist mystique. No wonder Positivism was outlawed 
in Nazi Germany. No philosophy so challenges doctrinaire absolutism 
in church or state. 

On the contrary, if Positivism has social implications, they, too, are 
democratic and egalitarian. Not esoteric metaphysical doctrine, but 
knowledge by practical experience must set society on the right road. 
On empiricist philosophers like Locke the democratic political system 
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is largely based. Ever since the Anti-Slavery movement and the Re- 
form Bill agitation, English Nonconformist and Quaker reformers 
found among empiricists, philosophical radicals, and English Positivists 
their closest allies. With equal insistence on the status of the indi- 
vidual, they fought to abolish irresponsible power in politics and to 
achieve equality of opportunity and rights. And men and women of 
the empiricist school are still to be found working together with socially 
conscious religious people in the fight to establish these same prin- 
ciples in both industrial and social life. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Positivism as it is often formulated rules out religion. But such a 
doctrine can yet be hoist by its own petard. If we apply it rigor- 
ously we shall not care to dogmatize on the nature of all experience. 
These pages then may suggest five propositions. First, it is wrong 
to regard the analytical tendencies in modern philosophy as _ neces- 
sarily anti-religious in their implications. Those who are impressed 
by the Positivist’s central argument need not for that reason cut them- 
selves off from Christian life. Second, these very doctrines may be 
of the utmost value to the Christian church if only it will cease to 
condemn and begin to understand them. The Positivist approach may 
have a real contribution to make if it leads us to reconsider wherein 
the essence of religion lies. Third, certain interpretations of Chris- 
tianity which emphasize the individual’s experience in combining the 
leading principles of both approaches may represent their best recon- 
ciliation. Fourth, Quakers in particular should welcome the analytical 
tendency in philosophy since it justifies on the theoretical plane most 
of their departures from orthodoxy, and makes explicit most of the as- 
sumptions on which the peculiarities of their faith are based. Finally, 
it is possible that Christians who have gone through the Positivist 
mill may help to close the rifts and cleavages among the churches. 
For they will stress in Christianity, not its different metaphysical 
formulations, but first and foremost that common spiritual experience 
which is its core. 
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Vol. VII. Edited 
New York: Ab- 
xxiv + 


The Interpreter’s Bible. 
by Nolan B. Harmon. 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 


917 pages. $8.75. 


Most readers of this review already 
know of the ambitious project being car- 
ried out under the auspices of the Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press: a commentary of the 
Bible in twelve large volumes. Perhaps 
we should say a double-commentary, be- 
cause for each book of the Bible there will 
be extensive running comments by both an 
exegete and an expositor. Volume VII is 
the first to appear. It includes fourteen 
general articles on the New Testament, 
followed by the double-commentaries on 
Matthew (Sherman Johnson and George 
Buttrick) and on Mark (Frederick Grant 
and Halford Luccock). This is the typical 
page layout in the commentary section: at 
the top of each page comes the text, with 
the KJV and the RSV placed in parallel 
columns. In the page’s center comes the 
exegesis. At the bottom, in two parallel 
columns, comes the exposition. There is, 
of course, some advantage in an arrange- 
ment that brings together two versions and 
two sets of comments. The loss, however, 
may be greater than the gain. The eyes 
are often distracted by dealing on the same 
page with five blocks of material and with 
five or six different sizes of type. 

I shall limit my appraisal in the main 
to a report on the reactions of a class of 
fifty seminary middlers, who have just 
completed studying the volume. With 
only a few dissenting votes they indicated 
a high measure of satisfaction with the ma- 
terial. Most of the adverse comments 
apply to the general construction of the 
volume. The advantages of having two 
versions, they felt, were too few to justify 
the space required. Very seldom do the 


variants in text affect the exegesis. Fur- 
thermore, there were sharp criticisms of the 
plan of having two commentators for each 
passage, since the line between exegesis 
and exposition is in practice impossible to 
draw. At times the double-commentary is 
repetitious; at times it inhibits the his- 
torian from venturing theological judg- 
ments, and inhibits the homiletician from 
expressing historical judgments. The stu- 
dents were pleased that the expositors were 
not content merely to peddle sermon gems, 
and that the exegetes were less pedanic 
than is often the case. In most cases read- 
ers found more help on historical questions 
than on theological ones. The material on 
Matthew seemed to bear more directly upon 
basic concerns than the work on Mark. 

Keen appreciation was expressed for the 
introductory essays. Several articles proved 
especially helpful, notably those by Wilder, 
Perry, Strachan, Craig, and Taylor. It is 
a pity that these essays were not more 
thoroughly correlated in advance, so as to 
provide a more adequate coverage of the 
field. There are four essays on the history 
of the early church, but they do not add 
up to a single, consistent story. There are 
three essays on the teaching of Jesus and 
one on the Gospel, but together they do 
not provide a coherent perspective that 
might prepare the student to wrestle with 
the basic theological, ethical, and ecclesio- 
logical issues. 

Student reaction has shown that there is 
a great demand for a comprehensive com- 
mentary of this sort. It has shown that 
this volume will be a valuable tool for the 
pastor and teacher. There is here a vast 
reservoir of relevant material on many 
problems, arranged in an accessible fash- 
ion, and made available at a price that is 
not exorbitant. If the other volumes are 
as good as this, the Abingdon-Cokesbury 
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Press and the editorial board will have 
made an enduring contribution to the 
Church. 

Paut S. MINEAR 
Andover Newton Theological School 


The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew 
Kings. By Edwin R. Thiele. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
xxi + 198 pages. $6.00. 


“All rivers run to the sea, but the sea 
is never full.” Most biblical historians at- 
tempt solution of the problem(s) of Old 
Testament chronology, and confusion and 
uncertainty have been the characteristic re- 
sults. Professor Thiele, whose book bears 
the subtitle, “A Reconstruction of the 
Chronology of the Kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah,” has attacked the problem in an or- 
derly and thorough fashion. 

The first chapter points out “The Prob- 
lems of Old Testament Chronology,” most 
of which are apparent to students of the 
field—seeming contradiction of details, 
problems raised by totals of years of reigns, 
seeming disagreement of synchronisms, and 
apparent lack of harmony between biblical 
chronology and other chronologies. Thiele 
argues that most of the difficulty is due 
to the fact that we have not taken pains 
to determine the original method of reck- 
oning. 

In the second chapter the author dis- 
cusses “Fundamental Principles of Hebrew 
Chronology,” establishing the plan of ar- 
gument for his entire chronology. His view 
is that Israel followed the nonaccession- 
year system of reckoning regnal years at 
the time of the schism and until the end 
of the ninth century, when the accession- 
year system was adopted. Judah used the 
accession-year system at the time of the 
schism and until the middle of the ninth 
century; the records from Jehoram to Joash 
are based on the nonaccession-year system ; 
and from Amaziah to the close of Judah’s 

















history the accession-year system was used. 
The existence of coregencies is advocated 
to help explain difficulties in dealing with 
the synchronisms, but the idea of interregna 
is opposed. Thiele also says that Judah’s 
regnal year began in Tishri and that Is- 
rael’s began in Nisan. 

The next problem, discussed in Chapter 
III, is that of arriving at an absolute date 
in Hebrew chronology. Synchronisms of 
Assyrian and Hebrew chronologies are used 
to arrive at 853 B.C. as the date for the 
Battle of Qarqar, and 841 is established 
as the date for Jehu’s accession. From 
853 Thiele reasons back to 931 as the date 
for the schism, the starting point for his 
chronology. 

Chapters IV-VIII treat the development 
of Hebrew chronology from 931 to 586. 
The author applies the general principles 
laid down in the second chapter to the 
materials of the Massoretic text, making 
extensive use of his theory of coregencies. 
Of particular interest is Chapter VII, “Pat- 
tern Twelve-Thirteen,” in which Thiele 
discusses the synchronisms of II Kings 
17:1; 18:1, 9, 10, four synchronisms which 
he says are based on an erroneous pattern. 

Successive chapters are devoted to vari- 
ant figures of the Greek texts and variant 
figures of Josephus, with the conclusion 
that the Massoretic text of Kings is su- 
perior. Then there is a discussion of mod- 
ern chronological systems from Usher to Al- 
bright, with a chart comparing Thiele’s 
dates with those of other chronologists. 
The concluding chapter fires parting shots 
in favor of the thesis of the author. 

Thiele says that the book is directed at 
scholars and the Bible-reading public in 
general. We doubt that it achieves the lat- 
ter aim. The style is, probably of neces- 
sity, quite repetitious, and it would be of 
value to have the discussion of modern 
chronologies placed near the first of the 
book and to have them used more in the 
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various discussions. The over-all feeling 
one gets from the book is that Thiele has 
overplayed the matter of coregencies in or- 
der to harmonize the materials of the Mas- 
soretic text, and that he has fallen into the 
common pitfalls of all harmonistic studies, 
even those which claim to be objective and 
critical, The book makes its contribution 
in dealing with the synchronisms of the 
biblical text in a fresh fashion and in re- 
lating these synchronisms to contemporary 
extra-biblical data. It is well indexed and 
has a number of helpful charts. 
Francis CHRISTIE 

Birmingham-Southern College 


A Fresh Approach to the New Testament. 
By H. G. G. Kerklots. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1950. 165 pages. 
$2.00. 


“The attempt here is made to take the 
reader through some of the stages by which 
the New Testament came into being, as 
if he lived in the age for which it was 
written.” Students of the New Testament 
ordinarily study separately, first, introduc- 


‘tions to its literature, then histories of the 


apostolic age, and finally books on early 
Christian thought. The method of the 
present book combines these approaches for 
the general reader, and adds a very praise- 
worthy sense for the life-situation of the 
early Christians. With this is combined an 
ingratiating style and a warm sense for the 
Christian gospel. The book will be spe- 
cially useful for those who wish to center 
their attention upon the living faith of the 
church rather than upon the writings in 
particular, though a thoroughly informed 
view of the critical and historical problems 
underlies the presentation. 

Emphasis is thrown upon the fact that 
the canon gives us the “propaganda litera- 
ture of a widespread and successful mis- 
sionary movement.” There is a constant 
reminder of the importance of the oral tra- 


dition in the church, not only in its preach- 
ing but also in its teaching, worship, and 
controversy. The chapter on “hymns, 
creeds and catechisms” makes available as- 
pects of the writings which have hitherto 
been recognized chiefly by scholars. 

Evidently a small book of this kind can- 
not fill in the full background or cover the 
whole New Testament. The real character 
and difficulty of certain aspects of the gos- 
pels, such as the birth narratives and resur- 
rection traditions, or of the pagan thought 
world reflected in the epistles, can hardly 
be presented. But, as the author says, the 
book is an “approach,” and its study can 
be supplemented by other reading. We 
might demur at some details, such as the 
defense of the genuineness of the so-called 
Johannine saying in Matthew and Luke, 
or of the census narrative in Luke 2:2, 3, 
or the close connection established between 
Peter and the writing of Mark, or the 
Lukan authorship of Luke-Acts. But the 
merit of the book is the constructive pres- 
entation, as it were from within, of the 
chief recent gains in New Testament criti- 
cism and theology. 

Amos N. WILDER 

Chicago Theological Seminary 


An Introduction to the New Testament. 
By Richard Heard. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. xii + 268 pages. 
$3.00. 


One of the very remarkable things about 
the New Testament is that so many able 
scholars are constantly studying it and 
that so many excellent books are written 
about this truly great collection of books. 
Only a great life, a unique person, and a 
tremendous movement could account for 
this fact. Richard Heard has written an- 
other very useful book about this New 
Testament. He has summarized the re- 
sults of critical scholarship, has presented 
these results concisely in understandable 
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terms, and yet has not lost the sense of 
the warmth and depth of the evangelical 
Christian faith which sees in these New 
Testament writings much more than an 
important library of historic-literary rec- 
ords. 

This is not a book for a beginner in the 
critical study of the New Testament. It 
assumes some knowledge of terms and 
methods used by scholars. Yet what is 
summarized is put in such terms and 
phrases that even the one who comes at 
such a study for the first time is not lost. 
And there are sufficient additional sources 
listed so that both the amateur and the 
expert can receive assistance. The present 
reviewer, for instance, would use this book 
not with the beginners in the study of the 
New Testament on the college level, but 
rather with the second or slightly more 
advanced course. 


Dr. Heard plunges directly into the his- 
tory and practice of the various schools 
of critical study of the New Testament 
records, bringing up to date the more 
highly validated hypothesis of the priority 
of a Markan document, the “Q” document, 
and special Matthean and Lukan docu- 
ments. This hypothesis is rightly shown 
as a living and growing one, which offers 
the most logical and complete solution to 
the Synoptic Problem. The author then 
moves into a similarly thoroughgoing sum- 
mary of the critical studies of each of the 
Gospels and presents the outlines of the 
life of Jesus as New Testament scholars 
see it. The same type of treatment is given 
to the Book of Acts, the Pauline Epistles, 
the non-Pauline Epistles, and the Apoca- 
lypse of John. Here is a typical summary 
statement, “While the New Testament can 
now be regarded as ‘apostolic’ only par- 
tially, and in a very wide sense, it remains 
true that the New Testament does contain 
substantially all that has survived of those 
first-century Christian writings which pre- 





served the knowledge of the early ministry 
of Christ and the teaching of the first 
Christian generation. As such it is of 
unique authority for Christians” (pp. 
18-19). 

One does not need to accept in totality 
the findings of Dr. Heard in order to ap- 
preciate the value of his book. For in- 
stance, it seems much more reasonable to 
recognize that there were real rivalries be- 
tween the followers of John the Baptist 
and of Jesus than to suppose that the at- 
tention given to John was entirely due 
to his function as forerunner. Nor does it 
seem to be very “improbable” that there 
is a close connection between the sayings 
of Matthew and Q. And why should 
there be “little doubt” that the Fourth 
Gospel assumes that the Beloved Disciple 
was John, the son of Zebedee? Questions 
such as these need to be raised by the 
reader, but they do not change the picture 
of the value and usefulness of this book 
as already pointed out. There are small 
annoyances, such as the repeated phrase, 
“we shall never know.” Perhaps we shall, 
if men like Dr. Heard keep at their sig- 
nificant researches. 

Cuartes M. Bonp 
Bucknell University 


Jesus and the Hidden Bible: A Study of 
Gospel Sources. By Joseph Hayyim 
Krimsky. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. xi + 81 pages. $2.75. 


This is an appreciative essay on Jesus in 
which the author shows the parallels be- 
tween Jesus’ teachings, including his con- 
ception of himself as the Messiah, and the 
apocryphal literature of the period be- 
tween the Testaments. He pictures Jesus 
as a boy steeping himself in this literature 
—a literature that was addressed more to 
the Am-ha-Aretz than it was to the intel- 
lectuals of the day. According to him, 
Jesus’ teaching combined the mood of the 
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prophets, with their emphasis on righteous- 
ness, and the mood of the apocryphal 
writers, with their feeling for the religion 
of the heart. 

The author comes from a Jewish back- 
ground. He shows no acquaintance with 
Form-Criticism and accepts as equally valid 
material drawn from the Fourth Gospel 
and the Synoptic Gospels. While he has 
not made a significant contribution to New 
Testament scholarship, he does present par- 
allels between the Apocrypha and the Gos- 
pels in a convenient form that should prove 
useful for the layman or the beginning 
student. 

J. Howarp Howson 
Vassar College 


The Man From Nazareth. By Harry Em- 
erson Fosdick. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. 282 pages. $3.00. 


Dr. Fosdick’s argument is that Jesus of 
Nazareth, the founder and central figure 
of the Christian religion, was not a myth 
as claimed by some critics, but a real man. 
“The Man From Nazareth,” as he nomi- 
nates him, is made so vivid and strikingly 
alive in the midst of certain mythological 
figures around whose legends and rituals 
powerful religions have developed that in- 
stead of resemblance to them he becomes 
the more real by contrast with their myth- 
ological presence. The author looks at 
Jesus through the eyes and minds of his 
contemporaries, the men and women who 
saw him and heard him speak, and those 
who lived during the immediate centuries 
after him. From this multitude of eyewit- 
nesses and those who knew them that saw 
him, Jesus towers into a living, active, 
visible person, sharing in the experiences of 
his people. He was a participant in their 
social and economic life, and interested in 
their problems. He shared in their suf- 
ferings, deprivations, and joys. He visited 
their homes, participated in their festivi- 


ties, and developed friendships with men, 
women, and children. He encountered the 
leaders of religious and political groups and 
condemned their hypocrisy and injustices. 
He worshipped in their synagogues and the 
Temple, and questioned their pretended 
loyalty to Jehovah, God. He was so real 
that the courts of the land, magistrates and 
Roman authorities took cognizance of his 
presence in their cities and _ provinces. 
Great crowds followed him and even sought 
to make him their king. Nicodemus, the 
learned, rich, influential rabbi, jurist, and 
ruler, sought his counsel. Herod threat- 
ened his life and Pilate sat in judgment on 
him. Religious and political leaders were 
jealous of his power with people and co- 
operated to destroy this “disturber of the 
peace.” 

Compared with certain other founders 
of great religions, historical figures, about 
whom there is no argument as to their 
historicity, like Moses, Guatama, Zoroaster, 
and Mohammed, he is not only their equal 
but outranks them by far. He is pictured 
by his contemporaries as a man who pos- 
sessed the extraordinary gift of being at 
ease with all types of persons. He was 
equally at home with little children in their 
innocence and _ with  conscience-stricken 
grafters like Zacchaeus. Respectable home- 
keeping women, like Mary and Martha of 
Bethany, could talk with him in natural 
frankness. He had blood brothers and sis- 
ters and a long catalog of friends and dis- 
ciples, some of whom were willing to die 
for their faith in him. The learned Saul 
of Tarsus and Luke, the gentile physician 
and man of culture, were contemporaries 
who probably never saw Jesus in the flesh, 
yet had not the slightest thought that he 
was only a myth. 


Jesus made religious and political ene- 
mies who rejected him for treating with 
carelessness or disdain many distinctive 
practices of the Jewish religion. He im- 
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periled the peculiar customs that distin- 
guished Jews from Gentiles and threatened 
their system of ritual observances. Yet, he 
defended his attitude and conduct by ap- 
peal to the sacred writings. Thus he was 
confronted by the scribes and Pharisees as 
a real man out to do something radical 
and revolutionary in Israel. 

Dr. Fosdick’s unique style of presenting 
the facts supporting his position in favor 
of the historicity of “the Man from Naza- 
reth” makes this a most interesting book. 
One cannot read it without getting a 
mental picture of an exciting, uncompro- 
mising, stormy, formidable man whose 
speeches were packed with vehement, vig- 
orous, and often extravagant words which 
the common people heard with delight. 

Ear L. HARRISON 
Shiloh Baptist Church 
Washington, D. C. 


Gospel and Law, the Relations of Faith 
and Ethics in Early Christianity. By 
C. H. Dodd. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 83 pages. $1.50. 


With customary lucidity, Professor Dodd 
underlines the thesis of his earlier work on 
the apostolic preaching, and pushes on into 
an analysis of the ethical implications of 
the basic religious proclamation in the New 
Testament. He shows that the form of the 
kerygma common to the major New Testa- 
ment writers is balanced and supplemented 
by a similarly common form of ethical 
didache. Using the method previously em- 
ployed in his reconstruction of the kerygma, 
the author demonstrates the existence of a 
primitive ethical catechesis, intended for the 
direction of converts in their new orienta- 
tion of life. Although the several canonical 
authors elaborated this type of instruction 
in various ways, it is always “embedded 
in a context which consists of a report of 
historical facts and an explanation of their 
religious significance.” The kerygma and 

















the didache are found in organic juxtapo- 
sition, with the former holding both an 
experiential and a theoretical priority. Ac- 
cording to the New Testament, redemption 
precedes and determines the character of 
sanctification: Christian behavior is the 
product of Christian faith. 

This order of approach to the indoctrina- 
tion of new converts bears a structural 
similarity to the Jewish tradition. In the 
pentateuchal Torah legislation is intimately 
related to the narrative of Israel’s deliver- 
ance. “It is this background, the mighty 
acts of God, that gives cogency to the com- 
mandments of the Torah.” The Christian 
ethic, although it owes an incalculable debt 
to the Jewish tradition and depends at 
some points upon Graeco-Roman moral 
teachings, has a peculiar character by vir- 
tue of its connection with the apostolic 
kerygma. The relevant points of contact 
between Gospel and ethic are observed 
in (1) the influence of Christian escha- 
tology; (2) the conception of the Body of 
Christ; (3) the ideal of the imitation of 
Christ; and (4) the primacy of love 
(agape), “that total attitude which is 
brought about by exposure to the love of 
God as it is experienced in Christ’s self- 
sacrifice.” 

In a closely reasoned argument Dodd 
considers the authority of specific precepts 
in the gospels and epistles, concluding that 
they constitute a “new law” appropriate 
to the “new covenant” in Christ. Here he 
takes his stand, with Matthew, against 
those who reject any presentation of Chris- 
tian ethics under the guise of law. The 
Church must bear primary witness to the 
Gospel but it must also proclaim the law 
of Christ, which defines the moral obliga- 
tion of every man. Gospel and law are 
Siamese twins, which cannot be separated. 

These lectures speak with persuasive sim- 
plicity, perhaps too simply. Probably they 
need to be corrected by the profundities of 
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Windisch’s The Sermon on the Mount. 
Nevertheless, we are indebted to Professor 
Dodd for setting a significant issue in its 
proper historical context—a service which 
the theologian does not always render. 

LELAND JAMISON 
Princeton University 


Authority in the Apostolic Age. By R. R. 
Williams. London: Durham S. C. M. 
Press, Ltd., 1950. 142 pages. $1.75. 


This little book contains, in substance, 
the Burroughs Lectures given in the au- 
tumn of 1948 at Leeds University by the 
principal of St. John’s College, Durham. 
Within the short space of 142 pages the 
author, with thoroughly competent scholar- 
ship, explores “the nature and scope of 
the authority exercised in and by” the 
Apostolic Church, and points to the rel- 
evance of such an inquiry to the various 
“aspects of the Church’s life which—in all 
ages—call for and exhibit the exercise of 
authority.” Beginning with an examina- 
tion of the authorities appealed to by St. 
Paul as the underlying assumptions, com- 
monly agreed upon by both Paul and his 
readers, the author continues his examina- 
tion of the development of authority in the 
realms of teaching and preaching, the con- 
trol and development of Christian thought 
and practice, and the day-to-day decisions 
for the regulation of the life of the Chris- 
tian community from St. Paul to St. Ig- 
natius or from about A.D. 60 to 120. 

Throughout this period “the Church was 
confronted with the problem of the re- 
ceding past,” says the author, a problem 
which has never left the Church. To meet 
this problem the primitive Church created 
a “written corpus’—the Gospels—“an in- 
terweaving of known (historical) fact” 
with what was felt to be “God-inspired 
interpretation.” Later, in answer to the 
same problem, the Church provided the 
New Testament Canon, which, together 


with the Old Testament, became the au- 
thoritative scriptures of the Christian com- 
munity. And from this the “core” was 
“selected, taught, and transmitted in the 
classical Christian creeds,” which, like the 
Bible itself, “bear the marks of the age 
and district in which they took their shape.” 
In the same way, the author finds, the 
ministry becomes important as a further 
link with the “receding past,” with the 
historic moment of the Incarnation. The 
author traces the development of minis- 
terial authority in the Apostolic period and 
finds that three kinds emerge: (1) the 
apostolic, the authority of some “special 
link with the historic Christ or his imme- 
diate circle”; (2) the presbyteral, or super- 
visory, which merges into the “monarchical 
elder-bishop” of the early second century; 
and (3) the conciliar, for the settlement 
of disputed questions. Basic to this in- 
quiry is the author’s respect for the clear 
witness of history “that there is a broad, 
principal stream of Christian life and 
thought, in comparison with which other 
manifestations are heretical, wayward, and 
provincial.” We are greatly indebted to 
him for a penetrating and searching inquiry 
into the sources of this “principal stream.” 
RONALD J. TAMBLYN 
Mount Holyoke College 


Faith and Duty. By N. H. G. Robinson. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
x + 150 pages. $2.00. 


The British author of this volume is con- 
cerned that the insights of Christian faith 
and ethics should, without losing any of 
their distinctive profundity, be clearly re- 
lated to the general moral consciousness of 
mankind and the analyses of moral philos- 
ophers. This concern, which is shared by 
many Christians, leads Robinson to ana- 
lyze a twofold problem: (1) That of 
“holding together the universality of sin 
and man’s responsibility for it”; (2) That 
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of realizing the depth of man’s sin while 
recognizing “a point of contact for divine 
grace.” 

Looking first at contemporary theolo- 
gians, he finds a line of advance running 
from Barth’s extreme views through Brun- 
ner to Reinhold Niebuhr; but he finds all 
three doing injustice to ethical responsi- 
bility resulting from freedom and to nat- 
ural capacity to respond to God’s grace. 
Turning then to secular philosophers and to 
F. R. Tennant, he finds an eagerness to 
maintain human responsibility but an at- 
omistic conception of evil which neglects 
the depth and universality of sin. 

The author’s own solution is a complex 
one, almost .scholastic in its logical sub- 
tlety, and can hardly be summarized briefly 
with any effectiveness. 

The greater part of the book is concerned 
with the theologians. Here the analysis 
could have been written, save for rare in- 
cidental references, in 1943. Since Barth, 
Brunner, and Niebuhr are all effective 
pamphleteers, the analysis might have been 
more cogent and would certainly have been 
more interesting if it had taken into ac- 
count these men’s wartime and postwar 
writings. Also Barth’s most ambitious 
writing, his Dogmatik, is left untouched. 
The discussion of the Barth-Brunner con- 
troversy over natural theology covers 
ground that has been gone over repeatedly 
before, and if this author uses a finer- 
toothed comb than his predecessors he does 
not make the issues any more vivid. 

The conviction which some readers will 
gain from this book is that a preoccupation 
with a bloodless formal logic cannot replace 
a psychological realism. The exact defi- 
nition of human freedom, although it may 
be formally clear to some ethical philoso- 
phers, is as elusive for the depth psycholo- 
gist as for the theologian. The problem 
in Robinson’s approach is nowhere more 
evident than in his discussion of Niebuhr: 


he points out convincingly some weaknesses 
in Niebuhr’s formulations (weaknesses 
which Niebuhr acknowledges), but ig- 
nores entirely the analysis of the relation 
of anxiety to sin—the real key in the Gif- 
ford lectures to the assertion that sin is 
“inevitable” but not “necessary.” 

However, theology, like all human think- 
ing, needs the critiques of logicians. And 
Robinson’s critique is honest, rigorous, and 
—within its limitations—intelligent. 

RoceER L. SHINN 

Heidelberg College 


A Faith That Fulfills. By Julius Seelye 
Bixler. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1951. 117 pages. $2.00. 


These are difficult days for liberalism 
—the conviction that reason, with the free- 
dom and tolerance it requires, is the way 
to solid foundations in belief and practice. 
It is being challenged in different ways by 
Stalinism, varieties of conservatism, ex- 
istentialism, and the negations of scientific 
positivism. President Bixler of Colby Col- 
lege seeks to meet the challenge in religion 
by a faith that fulfills, fairly and realis- 
tically, the demands of heart and head. 
His statement of that faith, based on the 
Ayer lectures at Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School, is thoughtful, sensitive, and 
forceful. 

The need for a liberal faith, Dr. Bixler 
believes, becomes apparent in college reli- 
gion. This is the book’s frame. Within 
the frame are four chapters “defining the 
relation of reason to religious faith and ex- 
plaining their final harmony.” 

Neo-orthodoxy, hailing Kierkegaard as 
its prophet and denouncing liberalism as 
idolatry, is tried and found wanting. Its 
disparagement of reason on behalf of reve- 
lation, says Dr. Bixler, quoting Locke, puts 
out the light of both. In contrast, the Old 
Testament prophets—Micah’s appeal to 
justice, Amos’s universalism, and Hosea’s 
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insight through suffering—suggest the har- 
mony of faith and reason. While Dr. Bix- 
ler sees confusion, artificiality, and danger 
in the current revival of “sin,” a rational 
religion, he believes, can incorporate pain 
and suffering as the cement of brotherhood 
and evidence of a finite, growing God. 
“The ministry of art” can lift us “from 
parts to a wholeness” and vivify the rhythm 
of action and reflection. 

There is rare sensitivity in Dr. Bixler’s 
use of the arts to illuminate religious ex- 
perience. His liberalism gains force as he 
draws the moral implications of science 
and neo-orthodoxy. Sometimes his own 
positions need more precise statement and 
defense. Their weakness in this respect 
is partly offset by their suggestiveness, mov- 
ing the reader himself toward “the larger 
task confronting all thoughtful people.” 

L. D. Easton 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


God Makes the Difference. By Edwin 
McNeill Poteat. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1951. 237 pages. $3.00. 


Dr. Poteat essays a fresh concordat be- 
tween science and religion. He contends 
that only an understanding of the “nature 
of faith” can provide answers to the ques- 
tions raised by the “faith of nature.” 

On the basis of Gerald Heard’s definition 
of faith as the resolve to give the highest 
possible meaning to all that we know, the 
author seeks to coordinate science and reli- 
gion. “If the faith of science is that resolve 
to give the highest possible meaning (here 
in the sense of the most precise) to certain 
prescribed areas of experience, it is the faith 
of religion to resolve to give the highest 
possible meaning (here in the sense of the 
most inclusive) to all that we know” (15). 
For religion this meaning is God. 

Having established this correlation, Dr. 
Poteat proceeds to bind the two faiths in- 
extricably by showing their relatedness in 


each area of basic experience. Govern- 
ment, the church, love, the market, pain, 
and death are some of the areas investi- 
gated. It is found that naturalism’s hy- 
potheses have a limited adequacy. So one 
must turn to God who makes the differ- 
ence. The “hypothesis of God supplies a 
fuller meaning than the more restricted hy- 
potheses of structure, form, and process” 
(16). 

Dr. Poteat reveals more than a nodding 
acquaintance with many fields of thought. 
His mind ranges freely from physics to 
philology, from psychology to politics. 
He has a fine facility for pungent phrases. 
He combines the vigor of the preacher with 
the breadth of the student. At every point 
this proves a provocative book. 

Yet the provocation issues as frequently 
from a sweeping and questionable generali- 
zation as from some helpful insight. For 
example, God is the cohesive, unitive power 
in the atom but not its explosive potency 
(215). Or, the attempt to establish im- 
mortality on an empirical basis by means 
of the new concepts of nuclear physics, 
these concepts having “reduced the essence 
of all being to radioactive energy which is 
indestructible” (217). 

The book will probably not satisfy either 
the scientist or the religionist as a rap- 
prochement. Both will question the extent 
to which the concept of God is used as an 
explanatory hypothesis. On the other hand, 
both will find stimulus for furthering the 
purpose of the author, “not to write a 
treaty of peace, but to extend somewhat 
the area within which good will and intelli- 
gence can meet” (3). 

Horace M. McMvutien 
Near East School of Theology 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Philosophy of Religion. By John A. Nich- 
olson. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1950. iii + 419 pages. $3.75. 
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Nicholson’s Philosophy of Religion is a 
critical study of four modern philosophies 
of religion: the rationalism of Spinoza, the 
ethical philosophy of Kant, the positivism 
of Comte, and the mystical philosophy of 
Bergson. In his investigation the author 
qualifies himself as a faithful expositor and 
searching critic. 

It is Nicholson’s opinion that the ra- 
tionalism of Spinoza is expressly revealed in 
his commitment to the methodology of 
mathematics, particularly geometry. Spino- 
za’s dialectic is essentially a logic of axioms 
and deductions. Although Spinoza con- 
siders reason the more excellent way, he 
nevertheless sees in religion an expression 
of the practical way of imagination. The 
moral precepts of religion are in fact viewed 
as the eternal and necessary ideas of reason. 
Through the beliefs and ceremonies of reli- 
gion men are motivated toward the life of 
piety and obedience. Reason has the func- 
tion of determining the ultimate quality of 
the motivating ideas of religion. 

The philosophy of Pascal is introduced 
by Nicholson to exhibit some of the criti- 
cisms which tended to correct extremes in 
rationalism. Spinoza’s inclusion of reli- 
gion in his system remained generally on 
the level of abstraction. Pascal speaks of 
“intuitions of the heart.” It is in the 
operations of the heart that we find revela- 
tions which embrace a richness of experi- 
ence not reducible to the formalized ex- 
pressions of mathematical procedure. 


In calling attention to the limitations of 
theoretical reason, Kant is in essential 
agreement with Pascal. The limitations 
of pure theoretical reason are nevertheless 
transcended in practical reason. Kant be- 
lieves that the limits of knowledge are not 
to be identified with the limits of the un- 
derstanding. God, freedom, and immor- 
tality are vouchsafed to the understanding 
as postulates of the practical reason. 
These postulates form the conceptual core 





of religion and establish faith in a tran- 
scendental order of reality inaccessible to 
theoretical reason. 

The observation is made by Nicholson 
that Comte broke the uneasy Kantian truce 
between science and religion by setting 
forth science as the only genuine way of 
knowledge. Positivism involves a primary 
concern about the how rather than the why 
of events. Comte’s law of the three stages 
serves him the double purpose of discred- 
iting theology and metaphysics and ac- 
crediting science. Scientific explanations 
are final according to Comte who substi- 
tutes naturalism and humanism for tran- 
scendentalism. The religion of humanity 
was created by Comte to harmonize life 
positivistically at the level of its highest 
aspirations. 

The analysis of Bergson’s philosophy 
puts into focus the concept that reality is 
creative activity grasped intuitively. The 
real is apprehended inwardly, and one 
might say unscientifically, by a sort of 
sympathetic incorporation. In his doctrine 
of the two sources of morality and religion 
Bergson gives his interpretation of morality 
and religion a profundity not realized 
in rationalism and positivism. Obligation 
and aspiration in the moral life, myth- 
making and mystic experience in the reli- 
gious life account respectively for the con- 
servative and dynamic character of each 
phase of life. The Bergsonian notion that 
morality and religion have more than one 
source and more than one function is con- 
sidered by Nicholson a very meaningful 
contribution to our understanding of these 
areas of human experience. 


I think Nicholson’s treatment of the 
problem of the relation of morality and 
religion reaches a high plane of clarifica- 
tion and cogency in his analysis and com- 
parison of the several thinkers. He sig- 
nificantly points out that the major think- 
ers selected generally agree that religion is 
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not to be understood apart from morality. 
It is in virtue of the contributions and crit- 
icisms of Spinoza, Pascal, Kant, Comte, 
Bergson, and others that the phenomena 
of religion have become more acutely de- 
fined in their relationships with other phe- 
nomena of life. 

The volume is characterized by an able 
account of the general philosophical posi- 
tion of each major thinker examined. A 
helpful aspect of the book is Part II which 
contains pertinent and extensive selections 
from the writers whose thoughts form the 
core of the investigation. Nicholson thus 
provides us with an excellent source book, 
which, in combination with the illuminat- 
ing critical analysis of Part I, renders the 
complete work a highly desirable volume 
for general reading and research. 

James Hupson 
Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical Coilege 


Man Is Not Alone. A Philosophy of Reli- 
gion. By A. J. Heschel. New York: 
Farrar, Strauss and Young, Inc., 1951. 
305 pages. $3.75. 


This is a provocative work, far more im- 
portant in its orientation than in its con- 
clusions. The title discloses the basic af- 
firmation which underlies every sentence, 
namely that humzn life is to be understood 
as given and claimed by God. The sub- 
title, “A Philosophy of Religion,” is only 
meaningful in that context. This is delib- 
erate. For Professor Heschel, the philoso- 
phy of religion is the explication of religion 
from the standpoint of faith in God. It 
is a way of saying that a confession of the 
immediacy of the living God should precede 
thinking about God. 

It is obvious that such an approach stands 
in marked contrast to the traditional as- 
sumptions that the philosophy of religion 
is an analytical discipline more or less de- 
tached from the faith of the philosopher or 


theologian. To the present writer, the most 
penetrating sections of the book are those 
in which the author points to the implied 
premises in much of the philosophy of reli- 
gion. The question of how God can be 
known, for example, is usually posed in a 
form which indicates that God is conceived 
more as an object about which one has 
doubts than as the living reality in whose 
presence one stands. 

For Heschel, wonder, not doubt; rev- 
erence, not curiosity; mystery, not the evi- 
dent; the ineffable, not the known; the 
holy, not the profane, describe man’s basic 
reaction to reality and to the reality of 
God. Mystery is a positive concept, point- 
ing to God’s essential positive nature. It is 
not to be expunged in favor of concepts 
which can contain God’s nature. In many 
theories of reason and science, religion has 
thus been emptied of its decisive content 
and has been left with a mere shell. 

This does not mean that Heschel dispar- 
ages either reason or science. Rather, reli- 
gion is more than reason and science, 
though the latter two should be used in 
the service of the former. But this is pre- 
cisely where the book is ambiguous. The 
relation between the “plus” of religion and 
its partial expression in rational categories 
is nowhere clearly worked out. One sus- 
pects that the author’s immersion in Jewish 
mysticism and his strong feeling of kinship 
to it overshadow Judaism’s equal stress 
upon reason and the things of this world. 
Although the author is writing a sequel to 
the present volume, and final judgment 
must await it, only a radical change in out- 
look could alter the basic picture. 

The above-mentioned defect is evident 
in the organization of the book. A large 
number of topics are reflected upon in short 
and distinctly separate sections, related to 
each other only in that the total book 
covers the immediacy of God and man’s 
response. There is no thread which runs 
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throughout. Instead there is the language 
of religious commitment on a wide variety 
of topics. As a result there are bits of 
wisdom, tantalizing though not always 
clear. All in all, it is a challenging book, 
brilliant in basic conception, somewhat de- 
ficient in execution. 
Joun DILLENBERGER 

Columbia University 


Humanism as a Philosophy (Third Edi- 
tion). By Corliss Lamont. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949. xxii + 368 
pages. $3.75. 


The mood and purpose, of this book are 
given eloquent expression in the preface to 
the third edition. Mr. Lamont has dis- 
cussed at some length in this preface the 
comments and the criticisms which the book 
originally provoked. Particularly signifi- 
cant is his reference to conversations with 
Santayana concerning the philosophy of 
humanism. Mr. Lamont says that the chief 
difference between him and Mr. Santayana 
is that the latter has no interest whatever 
in being a reformer or crusader, whereas 
the author of this book has a missionary 
zeal to spread humanism and to win con- 
verts. The tone and the style of the book 
reflect this interest. We find here a lively, 
clear-cut, and persuasive statement of nat- 
uralistic humanism. The author is not 
only convinced that this philosophy is 
true but that it is desperately needed as 
a way of life in these days. More than 
any of its rivals it has a chance of being 
accepted by thoughtful people in all the 
nations and cultures of the world. 

The historical origins, the meaning, and 
the essential characteristics of humanism 
are set forth in simple and straightforward 
language. In stating the positive nature 
of this point of view, Mr. Lamont also is 
very forceful in rejecting all forms of su- 
pernaturalism, dualism, and idealism. In- 
deed, he is so strong in his rejection of su- 





pernaturalism that he has some hesitancy 
about embracing even those religious hu- 
manists whose basic philosophic assump- 
tions are essentially the same as his own. 
He is afraid that the adjective “religious” 
necessarily carries with it some vestige of 
a supernatural outlook. For example, he 
says that “in light of the usual association 
of religion with the supernatural in some 
sense and the discarding of supernaturalism 
by the religious humanists, I feel that they 
need to justify more adequately than they 
have yet done their retention of the ancient 
and hallowed word religion” (p. 34). 


It is correct, I believe, to characterize 
this book as the exposition of a point of 
view and the rejection of its rivals. It is 
not a careful and dispassionate argument 
for the truth of the basic philosophic prin- 
ciples underlying humanism, nor are the 
rejections of its rivals informed by careful 
and painstaking criticism. At times one 
feels that the kind of supernaturalism that 
he is attacking is very crude and that he 
has not come to grips with some of the 
more important issues of contemporary 
thought. For example, he has a buoyant 
and an optimistic view of human nature 
which appears strangely inadequate in these 
days. A philosophy which claims to excel 
all others in giving attention to man surely 
ought to have a more profound view of 
human nature than is to be discovered in 
this volume. The important insights into 
the human situation furnished by both 
psychology and contemporary theology are 
not taken at all seriously. Instead, he is 
inclined to make a superficial statement to 
the effect that in times like the present men 
tend to become desperate and flee the realm 
of reality and reason for the irrational 
and seek a “supernatural solace.” Mr. La- 
mont and other humanists will be more 
persuasive when they come to terms with 
all of the facts concerning human nature. 
Similarly, many of us will like what Mr. 
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Lamont has to say about the methods of 
science and democracy, but would be more 
impressed if he would examine with care 
the possible limitations of these methods. 

In short, this is an appealing, vigorous, 
clear, and enthusiastic presentation of the 
philosophy of humanism, but it is lacking 
in careful philosophical criticism and in 
taking adequate account of the tragic ele- 
ment in human existence. 

Howarp B. JEFFERSON 

Clark University 


Humanistic Ethics. By Gardner Williams. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
xii + 223 pages. $3.75. 


This is an inquiry into the principles of 
ethics by the professor of philosophy at 
the University of Toronto. The author af- 
firms, repetitiously, a “naturalistic doctrine 
of self-reliance, self-realization, self-satis- 
faction, and self-assertion.” The basis of 
his value theory is the individual’s feeling 
of satisfaction, quantitatively measured. 

The good man is one who achieves his 
own long-run satisfaction, but he may best 
accomplish it by pursuing other ends, in- 
cluding the well-being of other men. Al- 
truism is justified as a means toward an 
end: one’s own satisfaction. It is every 
man’s duty to achieve this. Social con- 
flicts inevitably arise because of this en- 
déavor, since persons differ in their inter- 
ests and conceptions of what is satisfying. 
Good and evil in social action are there- 
fore strictly relative to the views of the 
actors. There are no transcendent norms 
or principles of meaning except the psy- 
chological principle that each should pursue 
his own satisfaction. 

A materialist metaphysics is explicitly 
affirmed: “The nervous system, and espe- 
cially the brain, is the real spiritual sub- 
stance of man... part of the substantial 
structured energy of the total universe— 


the supreme being.” The freedom of man 
is explained in a thoroughgoing determinist 
framework, by invoking farhiliar argu- 
ments such as the following: “The stronger 
desire always wins and is always the more 
satisfactory of the two at the moment.” 
Freedom is freedom from external compul- 
sion; success in doing what one wants to 
do. Admiration is expressed for Epicurus’ 
theory of the ultimate nature of value, 
while his pessimistic and timorous social 
ethic is rejected in favor of Plato’s concern 
for education on behalf of a political and 
social community. The hedonism of Plato’s 
Protagoras is affirmed over against the 
more critical themes of the later dialogues. 
Quantity of value as measured by quantity 
of pleasure is the meaning of “the Good.” 

Religious doctrines and activities are es- 
sentially instruments by which men are 
inspired to devote themselves to ideal ends 
(i.e., to their highest good). There is no 
purpose other than human purpose in the 
world of events. There is no cosmic tele- 
ology. Reality is conceived as “structured 
energy,’ which is the source of every- 
thing, and which should not be deified. 
“God” is a proper designation only for 
man’s highest good as an ideal (again we 
have the psychological principle of “man’s 
long-run satisfaction”). On this basis, 
Williams prefers to call his doctrine “Hu- 
manistic Theism.” It logically follows that 
the real function of the “church” is to sus- 
tain this ideal, and to promote our self- 
confidence for attaining it. The churches 
of today are therefore regarded as needing 
leaders who are trained not in theology 
but in psychiatry, not in “mythology” but 
in the “rational interpretation of science.” 


The reader may legitimately ask whether 
Professor Williams has seriously wrestled 
with one of the basic issues of our time: 
the inability of the sciences to plumb the 
depths of man’s nature. There are “ra- 
tional interpretations” of science which are 
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reconcilable with teleological interpreta- 
tions of the universe, and which do not 
dismiss the relevance of theological ques- 
tions. Amidst the strife of competing 
claims as to the nature of man and the 
ends by which he is or ought to be judged, 
this volume has little to say except to offer 
the psychologistic advice: we ought to 
achieve long-run satisfaction. 
Vernon H. HoLttoway 

Denison University 


Edited by 
New York: 


Vedanta for Modern Man. 
Christopher Isherwood. 
Harper & Brothers, 
pages. $5.00. 

This ample, earnest volume will give 
any thoughtful reader of its pages rich re- 
ward. He may read the volume as a whole, 
or may browse about with profit over its 
sixty portions, making valuable cross-ref- 
erences as he reads, for there is no general 
index beyond the portion-titles. The mis- 
cellaneous items all yield ultimately to the 
one over-all Vedanta. Many sections have 
appeared in print from time to time (in- 
cluding some levy upon the writings of 
deceased Vedantists) and all are here as- 
sembled for the conversion in greater num- 
bers of modern devotees tc Vedantic 
thought and worship. In its dignified and 
proper fashion it is propaganda on behalf 
of what it offers to all men as “final wis- 
dom” (veda-anta). The authorship of the 
many articles is about evenly divided, sev- 
enteen Occidentals with the twenty Orien- 
tals, some evidence in itself of values in 
Vedanta for modern men. 

A brief review cannot do justice to the 
book itself, much less to its general theme. 
Each reader will gain his own reward. 
Aldous Huxley has contributed ten por- 
tions and Swami Prabhavananda nine; 
Gerald Heard contributes six, the editor 
three. Pandit Nehru is responsible for one, 
“Sri Ramakrishna—as I Understand Him.” 


1951. xiv + 410 


We'll take our cue from him, for the vol- 
ume is virtually an exposition of the Gos- 
pel of Ramakrishna, one of the most saint- 
ly mystics of India of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Nehru has said that men like him 
and Vivekananda and Gandhi “are the 
great unifying forces, the great constructive 
geniuses of the world” and that “we must 
learn from these great men” a broad ap- 
proach to the problems and questions of 
all the world. He has declared that “the 
politician’s and statesman’s way leads 
from compromise to compromise,” with 
gradual surrender of truth and likely na- 
tional ruin, but that the way of the saint 
is unifying and constructive even toward 
international understanding and good will. 
The wisdom of the saints, therefore, is 
what the world should practice. 


Vedanta as offered in this volume is all- 
inclusive. It resolves all “problems”—how 
intriguing! But we all do well to take 
the issue in a sober mood, for there is a 
balance to be won and kept between the 
hemispheres. The volume may be indeed 
too comprehensive in ignoring all circum- 
ference and making anywhere and every- 
where the center—that is, every modern 
man. At any rate, Vedanta is offered in 
the interpretation of the total round of 
life, of economics, society, and politics, as 
well as morals and religion; it is the final 
veda, or “wisdom, insight, understanding, 
knowledge.” It will, as its advocates pro- 
claim it, offer due perspective inclusive of 
the religious speculation of the East and 
the intellectual and scientific speculation 
of the west. (cf. p. 322). There will be 
give and take and then cooperation in the 
peaceful apprehension of the truth. Pratt 
has pointed out (p. 25) that “Indian 
thought constitutes today the one type of 
living philosophy independent of our West- 
ern tradition.” And the East should better 
understand the West, whose “culture” was 
so “madly” chased awhile (p. 131), and 
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should be at once as definitely concerned 
for the welfare of the body and the mind. 
Swami Prabhavananda goes on to say that 
“intellect and revelation are to be har- 
monized, humanism is to be elevated to 
the spirit, ethical life is to be spiritualized, 
external decorum is to be guided by the 
inner check” (p. 133). 

As one would suspect and as he soon 
discovers as he reads, there is repetition 
in the book. That is, the same thing is 
often said in variant ways—it could not 
well be otherwise with such a common, 
comprehensive, idealistic theme as “Wis- 
dom.” Vedanta has, of course, a long tra- 
dition, but is after all comparatively mod- 
ern (since the time of Shankara, A.D. 800, 
let us say). In its view Brahman is the 
ultimate reality beyond, behind, through- 
out the apparent universe. All that is non- 
Brahman is illusory, unreal. But Vedanta 
has had to take account of men’s immedi- 
ate concerns in thought and action and has 
grown by such accommodation, turning 
cosmologies, philosophies, theologies, poli- 
tics and all of man’s full round of life 
(even including transmigration, which was 
ruled out of Christian theory at Chalce- 
don) into its own Ultimate—in such a 
manner, for example, that it becomes the 
one firm bridge between science and reli- 
gion (p. xiii). So much for its vocabulary 
of ideas expressed in modern English terms. 


With the East and West these days in 
ever-growing conflict, ideologically and ac- 
tually, it would seem that Vedanta’s task 
is surely superhuman. It has, indeed, its 
place for progress by the Providence of 
God (of Brahman, the Absolute, Eternal), 
as Huxley shows (pp. 34-45). Civilization 
is essentially progressive with its ethical 
and international views, and religion under 
God’s good guidance, as Vedanta itself af- 
firms, can bring at last a cosmic, industrial, 

. eternal Unity. Whatever doubt any 
one of us may have of the Vedanta So- 


ciety’s ability through propaganda and 
through conduct to transform the world, 
we wish its ideals well, we wish it all suc- 
cess. We can commend the present vol- 
ume it has issued as one worthy of re- 
spectful, thoughtful reading. We may not 
see what it sees in Shiva and Kali, for ex- 
ample, but we can agree that God is much 
concerned with all mankind, that he has 
revealed himself to men “by divers por- 
tions and in different ways.” May God 
be freely praised and served by all man- 
kind, the object to which Vedanta sub- 
scribes, even as do other systems which 
seek peace on earth, the brotherhood of 
man, and the conservation of all good in 
the Ultimate, Eternal. We of the West, 
at least, would be more interested in true 
religion, the purely spiritual, God’s wor- 
ship more directly than through form— 
his worship in spirit and in truth! Mod- 
ern man may wisely welcome the emphasis 
Vedanta would place not only on God’s 
revelation, but also on man’s personal ex- 
perience (cf. pp. 130, 172ff.) of religion’s 
truth and force. 
Joun CLARK ARCHER 

New Haven, Conn. 


Confucius and Christ, a Christian Estimate 
of Confucius. By Leo Sherley-Price. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 
1951. 248 pages. $4.75. 

The writer of this book is a chaplain 
in the British Royal Navy who lived in 
China for several years. His professed 
purpose in writing it is, first, to “make a 
fair estimate of the value and relevance” 
of Confucius’ teachings; and, second, to 
show that humanistic teachings of this sort 
“are largely impotent and frustrated un- 
less supported by a sound metaphysical 
foundation . . . provided for us by Jesus 
Christ.” He avows at the same time an- 
other purpose—which, though laudable in 
itself, does not follow naturally from the 
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second—namely, “the establishment of 
mutual sympathy and co-operation between 
the Chinese and Western races.” 


Of the author’s sincerity, his desire to 
give credit to Confucius wherever it is due, 
there is no doubt. But the picture he 
draws of the sage is more pedestrian and 
unimaginative than history demands, owing, 
it seems, to his inadequate knowledge of 
the language, and his consequent inability 
to catch the spirit of Confucius’ utterances. 
His treatment would have gained immensely 
had he utilized so excellent a study as 
H. G. Creel’s Confucius, the Man and the 
Myth (New York, John Day, 1949). Creel’s 
work, at any rate, is not listed among the 
sources used. Scholars do not generally 
date the Analects, which is the main source 
for the life of Confucius, in the Han dy- 
nasty, as the author asserts (p. 61); nor 
did that dynasty flourish in the third and 
fourth centuries B.C. Its correct dates 
are 206 B.C.-A.D. 220. The author en- 
titles his final chapter “The Rectification 
of Names.” According to this theory, 
which Confucius called Cheng Ming, every 
act, good or bad, must be given its right 
name. The author mistakenly calls the 
theory Wu Lun—which is the term for the 
“Five Relations.” The whole chapter is 
muddled accordingly. 

In this book nearly every significant ut- 
terance of Confucius is first praised for its 
unusual insight, and then is minimized for 
not measuring up to the Christian ideal. 
What the author grants with one hand, he 
is quick to take away with the other. The 
reader is seldom left free to form his own 
opinion; the author insists on passing judg- 
ment for him. Invariably we are told that, 
however enlightened the saying in question 
may be, it is “inadequate” when compared 
“with the revelation of God in Christ.” 
There is almost no intimation that as Chris- 
tians we might learn from these sayings 
to become still better Christians; that God 


may perchance have spoken to Confucius 
as well as to Jesus. 

We are told that the comparison is to be 
one between the historical Confucius and 
the Jesus of history. The book, however, 
is true to its title in reverting continually 
to the Christ of Western theology. That 
the comparison is difficult to make, if not 
invidious, is duly acknowledged by the au- 
thor when he says, “Confucius and Christ 
do not cover exactly the same field.” That 
being so, would he not have done better 
to follow the Taoist maxim of letting each 
of them “enjoy his own fame and have 
his own name”? As well compare Ben- 
jamin Franklin with Mahatma Gandhi. 
When we balance these two figures we 
readily grant that each was great in his 
own sphere. If we must compare, let it 
be Confucius and Socrates—a comparison 
the author indeed undertakes at consider- 
able length. It is well to remember that, 
after all, very few missionaries to China 
felt it necessary or right, when preaching 
the Gospel, to derogate Confucius. Chris- 
tians do better to rejoice in every mani- 
festation of unusual insight, no matter in 
what part of the world it appeared. Any 
other attitude must savor of that smug- 
ness and _ self-righteousness which Jesus 
himself deplored. 

ArtHur H. HUMMEL 
Library of Congress 


The Wisdom of the Talmud. By Ben Zion 
Bosker. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1951. ix + 180 pages. $3.75. 
The major stream of classical Hebraism 

preserved for us in the Old Testament 

writings begins to divide and to go in 

somewhat different directions after 621 

B.C., the year of the Deuteronomic Refor- 

mation. One of these streams moves into 

the New Testament, the other into the rab- 
binical writings gathered together in the 

massive records of the Talmud. It is a 

great pity that these latter records are un- 
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Both the New 


known to most Christians. 
Testament and the Talmud flow from the 
same fountain and bear the impress of their 
source on almost every page. Yet there 
is a vast difference between the two litera- 
tures. This is not to say that there are not 
enlightening affinities and connections be- 


tween the two. The works of such schol- 
ars as Strack-Billerbeck show many sim- 
ilarities, although these have frequently 
been exaggerated by New Testament spe- 
cialists. Yet the Talmud has a style, men- 
tality, and mood which is quite its own. 
It is no small part of the merit of Rabbi 
Bosker’s useful book that he gives us a 
sense of the reality of Talmudic thought 
and faith. It is a book which the Chris- 
tian would do well to read and to reflect 
soberly upon what he has read. 


The book covers a spacious realm: the 
forerunners of the Talmud, its historical 
setting, its theological elements, social eth- 
ics, personal morality, jurisprudence, and 
human wisdom. One wishes that in the first 
chapter on the Talmud as literature Rabbi 
Bosker might have told us more about 
the literary character and characteristics 
of the Talmud, of the rabbinic style and 
manner, of the various divisions and titles 
of books, and much additional information. 
We are given excellent explanations of such 
terms as midrash, halakah and haggadah, 
sopherim, tosephta, Tannaim, etc., and they 
are constantly illumined by vivid examples. 
In every chapter we are offered specimens 
of Talmudic wisdom, a wisdom that is rele- 
vant for our own and for all times. The 
student of Scripture and the secular person 
as well will profit by the many shrewd and 
sometimes profound observations. 


One rises from the perusal of this little 
volume with a strong sense of the spiritual 
magnitude of Judaism and the purity of 
heart of many of the writers of the Tal- 
mud, with a conscience-stricken apprecia- 
tion of the moral heroism of such leaders 


as Johann ben Zakkai and Akiba, with an 
admiration for the love of study and schol- 
arship, with an emotion approximating awe 
for the love of the Torah, and not least of 
all with a sense of gratitude to Rabbi 
Bosker for introducing us to this colossal 
literature of his own Jewish heritage. 
JAMES MUILENBURG 

Union Theological Seminary 


The Way of Mysticism. Edited by Joseph 
James. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1951. 274 pages. $3.00. 

It has been said that the great periods 
of mysticism always follow periods of ma- 
terialism. By this token we should be en- 
tering a period of great interest in the mys- 
tical, and if we are to judge by the large 
number of books of devotion and of mys- 
tical writings that are appearing this must 
be supposed to be the fact. This new book 
is the most recent in an ever-lengthening 
line of similar ones. As an anthology it 
shows excellent selection, well arranged. 
Here we find many of the old favorites, 
and also some of the less well known. 
These are drawn not only from the Chris- 
tian tradition, for we find selections from 
Hebrew, Moslem, Hindu, Shinto, Confu- 
cian, and Buddhist writings. 

The two main divisions of the work 
deal with God’s turning towards man and 
man’s turning towards God. In the for- 
mer division are collected most interesting 
accounts of mystical experiences of such 
people as Pascal, Plotinus, Fox, etc., and 
descriptions of the mystical state itself by 
mystics. In the latter section are selections 
dealing with the obstruction of the ego 
and the use of prayer and meditation. A 
concluding chapter discusses mystical tech- 
niques in a sensible way. 

This is is a very fine collection to be rec- 
ommended unreservedly. 

J. Catvin KEENE 

School of Religion 

Howard University 
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The Spirit of Love. By C. F. Kelley. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. xii 
+ 287 pages. $3.50. 


Of all the great exponents of ascetical 
and mystical theology, Francois de Sales 
speaks most convincingly to those persons 
in our day who are looking for a deeper 
way in the life of devotion. The dogmatic 
framework of his teaching is Catholic; the 
structure of his teaching based on the tra- 
ditional concepts of faculty psychology; 
and the saint himself a man of his age (he 
was not opposed to the persecution of here- 
tics). Nevertheless, he appeals to us as 
the most Protestant of those geniuses of 
the spiritual life that arose out of the fer- 
ment of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion and Counter Reformation in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. For him, 
“the ultimate purpose, the final aim of 
human life is to know God experimentally,” 
and that knowledge consists in our total 
giving back of love to the love God gives 
us. The starting point for his thought is, 
as the author says, “the conviction that hu- 
manism is not opposed to Christianity but 
rather is to be redeemed by it.” And the 
way to that redemption is to be found in 
the life of devotion, in communion between 
God and man. Hence, there breathes 
through all his teaching a spirit of charity 
and gentleness, not to be mistaken for the 
vagaries of our own befuddled tolerance. 
That gentleness is to be exercised even with 
respect to one’s own sins and failures; and 
its source is to be found in the perfect con- 
fidence that we are in the mercy of God. 
“We must take all the care which God 
wishes us to take about perfecting ourselves, 
and yet leave the care of arriving at per- 
fection entirely to him.” The transparent 
geniality and wisdom of Francois’ instruc- 
tion offer hospitable groundings for even 
the most skeptical spiritual refugees in our 
anguished days. 


The author has undertaken to set forth 








a “layman’s” exposition of the teachings of 
St. Francois, and has put us heavily in his 
debt by carefully and discerningly bringing 
together from the large bulk of the saint’s 
writings those passages and_ references 
which serve to illuminate the main aspects 
of his thought. The central doctrine of 
Love as the “Via Media,” the middle way 
between all extremes of ascetical and devo- 
tional practice, is set forth, and its implica- 
tions traced out in theology, in practical 
life, and in the progress of the soul toward 
that perfection to which the love of God 
draws her. The method is that of an in- 
terpretation, not an anthology, although 
the frequent quotations from the full range 
of de Sales’ works serves to give the reader 
some indication of the splendid range of 
the saint’s thought, and the power of his 
counsel as a spiritual director. Those who 
are inclined to think that ascetical theology 
has arisen largely within the isolation of 
mysticism will be enlightened by the way 
in which the author shows the relation of 
St. Francois’ thought to widely diverse 
sources, both in the ancient classics, of 
which he was an accomplished student, and 
in streams of Hindu thought as well. Bio- 
graphical references are made at points in 
which the life of de Sales has significant 
bearing on the course of his own devel- 
opment. 


The book will serve not only as an intro- 
duction for the serious student of de Sales, 
but because of its evidence of familiarity 
with the whole range of ascetical and devo- 
tional literature, as a helpful introduction 
to much that was taught and written in a 
century prolific in this field. Protestant 
readers may wish that the author had 
placed more stress upon the universality 
of St. Francois’s teaching, rather than upon 
its Catholic character. That task still re- 
mains to be done. But clearly the au- 
thor’s intention was otherwise; and he has 
fulfilled it capably and engagingly. Ample 
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notes, bibliography, and an index increase 
the serviceability of the book. 

Joun L. CAsTEEL 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


The Pendle Hill Reader. Edited by Herry- 
mon Maurer. New York: Harper and 
Brothers (in association with Pendle 
Hill), 1950. xii + 208 pages. $2.75. 


Have you read much theology and found 
much argument about it and about, 
but have not found in this way the sup- 
posed object of inquiry, the actual God? 
Tom Kelly had this experience, yet tells 
you how he was carried beyond theoreti- 
cal frustration to practical fruition in his 
life of communion, obedience, and service. 

Have you suffered much under political 
tyranny and lived under cruel persecution 
and discovered that the officially righteous 
people find every reason to compromise? 
Emil Fuchs preferred under the Nazis to 
remain true to his conscience, and discov- 
ered through suffering the secret of the 
Christ. 

Have you found Christians in compro- 
mise on every fundamental belief: believing 
in peace, yet warring; believing in fellow- 
ship, yet hating; believing in equality and 
simplicity, yet practicing discrimination 
and privilege? Gilbert Kilpack found this 
the state of man, yet in prayer discovered 
a God who answers by empowering a life 
of integrity. 

Have you trusted in machines to make 
life comfortable, and therefore happy, yet 
found life a slavery to machines, and mad? 
Howard Brinton discovered that technical 
knowledge is not the peace of the saved 
soul, and finds the path of spiritual growth 
followed by the saints is still the only way 
to inner peace. 

Have you tried to give less than all to 
God, and to live the life of devotion to 
part rather than to the whole? Have you 
tried either to love yourself only, or others 
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only, and missed the vital interrelation that 
sustains loving by mutual support? Dora 
Willson discovered beyond the sterility of 
the part the creative fruitfulness of whole- 
ness. 

Have you known that suffering comes 
from failure to share prayer and work and 
laughter with others? Douglas Steere ob- 
serves this and proclaims the joy of in- 
ward fellowship that the saints of any age 
and land have known and know, and pro- 
claims that this life is still lived. 

Have you found in Christian history 
that the authority of dogma and dogmatic 
leaders is deadening? Have you hoped to 
find the fresh discovery of truth and fel- 
lowship that produce quickening newness 
and creative leadership? Rufus Jones 
found the deadness, but also the life, and 
found the Society of Friends to be only 
one such open movement, one of a con- 
tinuous growing edge. 

Have you seen nations and empires falter 
and fail, and known your civilization to be 
in downfall? Have you hoped mildly that 
the church might be the bridge between 
civilizations? Arnold Toynbee once held 
that the church might carry us through 
another Dark Age, yet now comes to be- 
lieve that the very downfall is the means 
by which “religion may be on a single 
continuous line.” 

Elton Trueblood says truly that these 
eight writers speak from personal experi- 
ence. They speak to our condition. They 
speak as freshly and vividly as your fa- 
vorite parable of Jesus, or your choice 
chapter from St. Paul, or your most inti- 
mate book of devotion, or the legend of 
your patron saint. I have secured reac- 
tions from a businessman, a professor of 
English, a minister, a college student. Each 
for a somewhat different reason found it 
excellent: its practicability, its style, its in- 
spiration, its frankness. Each for very 


much the same reason found it excellent: 
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it accepts the fact that we are lost, per- 
plexed, disillusioned, and shows us many 
ways to salvation, clarity, and a_ sense 
of purpose that in fellowship with God 
and man is the generator of spiritual power. 

Paut G. Kuntz 
Grinnell College 


The Ministry of Jesus. 
Whiston. Boston: 
1951. 153 pages. 


By Charles Francis 
The Pilgrim Press, 
$2.00. 


This book is a modern devotional work, 
designed to enrich the religious life of the 
reader. Spiritual insights derived from the 
life, teachings, and works of Jesus are 
presented with vividness, religious fervor, 
and simplicity. The biblical material is 
uniquely combined with an _ underlying 
critical study and devotional interpretation. 

Dr. Whiston brings to light in modern 
terms the central core of the gospel mes- 
sage and emphasizes its spiritual significance 
through a critical and devotional synthe- 
sis. Some of his interpretations may be 
unacceptable to those of a modern liberal 
persuasion other than his own. Yet the 
author is not emphasizing theology, intend- 
ing this as a devotional study guided by 
scholarly research and investigation. 

The material, following the gospel of 
Mark, is arranged in seven parts, beginning 
with the baptism. Then in order follow 
the events of the Galilean ministry, the 
withdrawal from Galilee, period of wan- 
dering, journey to Jerusalem, events at 
Jerusalem, and the final events in Jesus’ 
life, culminating in what is termed “God’s 
mighty act.” 

Each scriptural quotation is interpreted 
along the lines of traditional Christian 
views. At the baptism Jesus is pictured 
as already having full knowledge of his 
unique divine relationship to God. Jesus 
is presented throughout as Son of God by 
nature, not by adoption. One is aware 
throughout of the deep religious life of the 


author. His profound religious conviction 
is reflected through its pages. 

The miracles are explained by the su- 
perior divine qualities of Jesus. The par- 
ables, taken without any attempt at al- 
legorizing, are made to yield their religious 
meaning. 

The author raises interesting points, cor- 
rects the order of events, and offers fre- 
quent enlightenment. This is illustrated 
by the account of the trial of Jesus before 
Pilate. It is shown that the crowd which 
cried out, “Crucify him,” was not the 
same crowd that had welcomed Jesus when 
he entered Jerusalem with ovations and 
hosannas. That crowd was composed of 
Galilean pilgrims. The others were en- 
emies. 

In the closing chapter the climactic ex- 
periences in the life of Jesus are trium- 
phantly portrayed. The mysterious his- 
torical fact of the resurrection is explained 
as an act of God, not open to explanation 
by reason. It is therefore the foundation 
of the Christian church, the hope of the 
ultimate triumph of righteousness, and the 
victory for us, through Christ. 

As an aid to cultivating the life of the 
spirit, The Ministry of Jesus is a source 
of rich material, well integrated, skillfully 
organized, presenting a wealth of informa- 
tion in a concise, readable form. 

ALFRED IsAAc 
South Carolina State A. and M. College 


Self Understanding. By Seward Hiltner. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
224 pages. $2.75. 

While a practical book for psychological 
understanding and therapy, Seward Hilt- 
ner’s Self Understanding is essentially a 
spiritual “guide to the sources of strength 
for solving personal problems.” He has 
most propitiously combined the best knowl- 
edge which psychology and medicine have 
produced with the spiritual insight of the 
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person concerned with true religious values 
and their expression. 

The book abounds in well-chosen exam- 
ples and case studies. In giving them, the 
author shows not only the simple and ob- 
vious mechanisms of projection, identifica- 
tion, and such, but brings out the more 
subtle, oblique, and interconnected psychic 
forces between parents and children, friends 
and authority figures. He goes into many 
of our present predicaments, giving them 
arresting titles such as “Dated Hate,” “Sea- 
soned Sex,” “Becoming an Ancestor,” and 
“Second Helpings.” 

One feels the warm objective understand- 
ing of the true therapist. On the other 
hand, this is in no way a popular handbook 
for acquiring quick remedies for psychic 
maladjustment any more than an easy 
“return to religion.” It is a complicated 
and devious path to maturity. Moreover, 
each one must study his own unique com- 
bination to cast off the “chains that bind 
us once our patterns of personality have 
become fixed.” The next step is to come 
to a new realization of what religion means 
’ in one’s own life, so that the daily miracle 
of rebirth can happen to each one of us. 

Though it may appear to some that he 
has been circuitous, if not paradoxical, in 
his effort to be comprehensive and scien- 
tific, yet Seward Hiltner’s fine feeling for 
the fellowship possible between human be- 
ings lifts one out of the depressing sense of 
isolation in finding one’s own way. 

MarTHA JAEGER 
New York City 


Orientation in Religious Education. Edited 
by Philip Henry Lotz. New York: Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 618 pages. 
$6.00. 


The reader who is familiar with Studies 
in Religious Education, edited by the same 
author in 1931, will find this new volume 
to be its timely companion. The sum and 


substance of current thinking in the field 
of religious education is set forth by forty- 
six able representatives of educational 
thought and practice. This book, as the 
earlier one, truly covers thinking and prac- 
tice in religious education, for it embraces 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish reflections 
upon the trends of educational and religious 
experiences in these times. In this respect, 
this is a source book in religious education. 


The content of the book is divided into 
six main parts: (1) the cultural and reli- 
gious setting of religious education, which 
deals with such topics as history, Christian 
convictions, and aims in religious educa- 
tion; (2) materials and methods of reli- 
gious education, focused upon problems of 
curriculum, worship, audio-visuals, coun- 
seling, etc.; (3) agencies and organizations 
of religious education, under which one 
finds interest in the local church, home and 
parent, weekday church school, the Sunday 
school, and adult education; (4) directing 
religious education, from the perspective of 
the minister and lay leadership; (5) agen- 
cies for cooperation in religious education, 
such as city and state councils of churches, 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, and the world council; and (6) 
wider perspective of religious education, 
which embraces the relation of church and 
state, public education, Jewish and Catholic 
religious education. 


Since Orientation in Religious Education 
is the product of forty-six different think- 
ers, it does not readily lend itself to ex- 
haustive treatment within the limits of this 
review. It is possible, however, to point 
out the unique emphases and limitations of 
this volume. In the first place, the book 
will give the reader historical perspective 
on religious education from the background 
of Judaism, 586 B.C., to experimentation 
in weekday religious education in America 
up to A.D. 1930. Here are found the bases 
for a solid theological, educational, reli- 
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gious, and psychological orientation in re- 
ligious educational thought. In the second 
place, however, added strength would be 
given this book if the authors had been 
a bit more sensitive to the cultural and re- 
ligious setting of religious education. The 
portrait of the American cultural pattern, 
though painted well, could have been char- 
acterized by more shades and shadows. 
For, indeed, the pursuit of the democratic 
ideal of the inalienable rights of men and 
the Christian concept of the ideal of the 
kingdom of God has been stymied by many 
of the accepted practices in the American 
cultural pattern—slavery, segregation, and 
economic exploitation. © 

It is noted, however, that the author of 
the article “Basic Causes of Progress and 
Decay” rightfully argues that failure in the 
quest of the religious ideal is due to “idola- 
trous devotion to class, to nation, and to 
race.” If progress is to be had in the fu- 
ture development of religious education, 
one may also argue, it will come at the 
point at which modern man becomes re- 
pentant and seeks cleansing from all his 
idolatrous thinking and acting. 

One stands to profit from the reading 
of this book. It will enrich his knowledge 
of the problems in religious education, give 
him suggestions as to creative methods of 
procedure, acquaint him with curriculum 
making, and guide him in the all-important 
task of mastering the problems of develop- 
ing the religious life. 

James D. Tyms 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Pastoral Counseling. By Carroll A. Wise. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. 
xi + 231 pages. $2.75. 


Concerning Wise’s book, this reviewer 
would implore his colleagues in the ministry 
with the words of Hamlin Garland who 
wrote his parents concerning the World’s 











Exposition at Chicago in 1893, “Sell the 
cook stove if necessary and come; you 
must see this Fair.” 

Wise writes with a winsome and con- 
vincing faith concerning the dynamics of 
dealing with those whom Jeremiah describes 
as having a heart that is “deceitful above 
all things . . . who can know it?” Such 
confidence and poise come only “by fast- 
ing and prayer”—by rigorous self-discipline 
in terms of a critical study of the testi- 
monies of the “masters” (which is a veri- 
table confusion of tongues) and a cou- 
rageous and persistent schedule of clinical 
practice. 

An occasional student of the psychody- 
namics of counseling may feel that this 
presentation does not do justice to numer- 
ous schools of thought. Were this book 
intended to be a guide for a graduate re- 
search seminar, this critical suggestion 
would be pertinent. But as “an interpreta- 
tion of pastoral counseling for ministers 
and theological students” the author does 
not apologize to offer his testimony as a 
voice in the wilderness. This attitude is 
particularly appreciated because a more 
definitive approach implies that there is 
the correct procedure. If there is anything 
approaching orthodoxy in this discipline 
it is that each minister discover his par- 
ticular genius in winning the confidence of 
a defensive soul. 

The book is full of phrases like “for ex- 
ample” which introduce the author’s highly 
telescoped and obviously subjective sum- 
mary of a clinical incident. One is not 
often given the benefit of verbatim ac- 
counts in which therapeutic progress is 
often not too encouraging but in which 
there are specific implications of procedure 
for the timid beginner. Even the absence 
of dramatic success in an illustration of 
commendable counseling is a welcome dis- 
covery for many amateur practitioners. 
We are grateful for the samples that are 
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included and we would ask for much wore 
of this approach if the book were intended 
to be a substitute for a basic orientation 
which calls for the give-and-take of fellow 
students as well as the supervised experi- 
ence of a graduate practicum. 

Professor Wise renders a_ significant 
service to the Christian view of man and 
his salvation in chapter six, “Counseling 
and the Christian Faith.” In the preceding 
portion he has made his empirically ground- 
ed testimony of how the increasingly re- 
fined insights of clinical psychology and the 
dynamics of religious faith strengthen each 
other’s effectiveness in ministering to the 
redemption of personality. To have these 
two forces discover each other and to wed 
them into a complementary whole is to 
have made a significant contribution to 
our day. 

What is equally imperative is to discover 
how the two disciplines stand in judgment 
of each other. The author is making his 
testimony at this point with striking but 
nondefensive assertions. “Counseling,” he 
concludes in the light of the previous dis- 


‘cussion, “is fundamentally a religious proc- 


ess” (p. 145). With similar finality he 
allows a “secular science” to be a corrective 
to religious postulates. 


When an individual finds it difficult or 
impossible to meet the demands of reality 
he is very likely to try to make reality 
meet his own inner demands, The utili- 
tarian emphasis in religion says in effect, 
“Rather than me facing my problems 
and finding some answers to them, I 
will depend on God or religion to give 
me the answers.” In this way there may 
come a great sense of freedom from re- 
sponsibility. With this there may come 
a sense of security, but it is a false se- 
curity purchased at the price of growth 
of the person toward a greater level of 
maturity. . . . Counseling and normative 
Christianity require a more mature reli- 
gious attitude. This attitude would seek 
to understand the relationships which 
should exist between the person and both 
immediate and ultimate realities. .. . 


The mature religious attitude seeks to 
bring wishes into harmony with reality. 
. . . It does not ask, “What can religion 
do for me?” but rather asks, “What rela- 
tionship should I develop between myself 
and other people and God in order to 
fulfill the requirements that are inherent 
in the nature of life itself? What is the 
will of God as that will is revealed in the 
realities of life?” 

Though the reviewer did not look for 
the following problem while reading the 
book, he feels in retrospect that the author 
might have helped many ministers to in- 
creased objective self-knowledge if he had 
highlighted reflections like: “How objective 
and mature am I?,” “How can I get a reli- 
able index to my objectivity ?,” “What ex- 
periences in my life and what special efforts 
of self-discipline, if any, could have pro- 
moted my maturing?,” “To what extent is 
my choosing the ministry due to retarda- 
tion in maturing?” A preoccupation with 
counseling procedure on the part of the 
minister is often symptomatic overcom- 
pensation for lack of personal objectivity. 

The last two chapters offer a well-regu- 
lated program for applying the principles 
which have emerged from the discussion in 
the day-by-day round of parish duties and 
opportunities. The dedicated pastor, 
though he have but two loaves of bread, 
will do well to sell one that he might ac- 
quire this guide to growing redemptive ef- 
fectiveness. 

Davin D. E1Tzen 
School of Religion 
University of Southern California 


All Things Common. By Claire Huchet 
Bishop. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1950. xiii + 274 pages. $3.00. 


Despite despair and cynicism abounding 
in the souls of many, there is also faith 
and hope in the hearts of some. Amid de- 
caying economic empires and crumbling 
social ruins, there are signs of new life. 
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All Things Common is the inspiring ac- 
count of European Communities of Work, 
an introduction to a movement made up 
of sixty or more recent communitarian 
ventures in economic and social life. 

Acts 2:44-45 says: “And all who be- 
lieved were together, and had all things 
in common; and they sold their possessions 
and goods, and distributed them to all, as 
any had need.” The relevance of this bib- 
lical quotation is not that men today are 
imitating New Testament Communism, nor 
that the Communities of Work are Chris- 
tian cells, but that a profound spiritual 
hunger and an insight underlie the economic 
experiments. Many of the communities are 
composed of mixtures of ideological back- 
grounds among the participants, but they 
have in common a new belief. 

This book describes a journey to a num- 
ber of centers, most of them small, and in- 
terprets what was perceived. It is a kind 
of log-book of social experimentatipn. It 
is a cross-section of a process in: which 
men and women are struggling for the kind 
of life which will give them whodleness. 
“We do not start from the plant, from the 
technical activity of man, but from man 
himself.” 

To be men the Communitarians have ar- 
ticulated the following fourfold pattern of 
emphases in the new communities: “1. In 
order to live a man’s life one has to enjoy 
the whole fruit of one’s labor. 2. One has 
to be able to educate oneself. 3. One has 
to pursue a common endeavor within a 
group 
stature of man (100 families maximum). 
4. One has to be actively related to the 
whole world” (p. 13). In this pattern the 
concept of work is taken more broadly 
than the modern division of labor usually 
assigns to the meaning of that term. It 
means not only professional work, but any 
human activity which has value for the 
group. 


professional proportioned to the 


The greater portion of the book describes 
both the individual rural and the urban 
communities of work. It is significant to 
note however that the new life which is 
breaking forth has certain characteristics 
which make of these units a genuine move- 
ment. Women Companions may work in 
the economic expression of the community 
or at home. They participate in all dis- 
cussions and decisions. They have much 
influence in the neighbor groups. Full par- 
ticipating integration has yet to be worked 
out because of the traditional roles of 
women in European society. Children, too, 
are members of the Community of Work: 
“The work of a child is to grow.” The 
communities are geographical units, but it 
is recognized that solidarity should not be 
closed-in, but that they be integrated in 
the world. The aim is not to enjoy the 
new way of life and be content with that 
demonstration. ‘The aim is to liberate 
others” (p. 246). 


Remuneration is according to work, but 
work refers to all the activities which ben- 
efit the Community. The problem is to 
work out the modalities or proportions as- 
signed to professional and to social value. 
These variations or patterns are not doc- 
trinate or a priori, but take shape grad- 
ually, with social experience. There are 
also modes of distribution, financing and 
savings, as well as of ownership of means 
of production. The general principle, how- 
ever, is social ownership, that is, collective 
and indivisible ownership of the means of 
production. This basic idea is not an end 
in itself, but is a means to liberation of 
man. 

We may take Mrs. Bishop’s comment as 
a valid summary interpretation: “What is 
needed (today) is a re-evaluation of values 
(and in that of course the ownership con- 
cept is included), a taking into considera- 
tion of man as a whole, a resetting of 
structures to human proportions without 














losing the technical and scientific advan- 
tages of the industrial revolution. The 
communitarian economy places men, the 
mass of people, in a daily active position 
of maximum of chances and maximum re- 
sponsibilities which spell man’s develop- 
ment. It is not a paradisiac state to be 
reached when such or such conditions are 
realized. It is an ever-growing fulfillment, 
stemming from a way of life rooted in the 
meaning of man” (p. 252). 

This book is important for Americans 
to read because it indicates much about the 
common people of Europe. It is a revela- 
tion of how freedom and responsibility 
make for personalistic creativity. 

WALTER G. MUELDER 
School of Theology 
Boston University 


Democracy and the Churches. By James 
Hastings Nichols. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1951. 298 pages. 
$4.50. 


This is a scholarly analysis of one of the 
most vital and controversial issues of our 
time—the relationship of Christianity and 
more particularly Protestantism to democ- 
racy and to the political order. 

The problem with which the author 
grapples is that of comparing and assay- 
ing the contributions toward democracy on 
the part of the two most extensive and sys- 
tematic Christian efforts to penetrate and 
influence modern civilization, namely those 
of Roman Catholicism and Puritan Prot- 
estantism. Since the term “Puritan” has 
been a prime exhibit of the pitfalls of care- 
less semantics, the author’s definition of 
what he means is essential. Nichols says 
that by Puritan Protestantism he means 
“the common ethos of that family of Anglo- 
American denominations whose best-known 
representatives are the Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Uni- 
tarians, Quakers, Disciples, Salvation 
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Army, and the evangelical party within the 
Anglican communion.” 

The main thrust of the argument and 
the material used deal with the history of 
Roman Catholicism and Puritan Protes- 
tantism during the nineteenth century and 
the first part of the twentieth, since, as the 
author points out, it was only with this 
period that the relationship between Puritan 
Protestantism and democracy came to be 
significantly realized by the churches. 

The burden of the thesis which emerges 
from this study is at least as challenging 
and as controversial as that issuing from 
the recent books of Paul Blanshard. How- 
ever, Nichols gives a solid impression of 
honest scholarship not swayed by unrea- 
soned anti-Catholicism. His approach is 
in sharp contrast to the pseudo-scholarship 
and propagandistic method of Blanshard. 
The impact of his scholarly argument is 
thus even more profoundly disturbing to 
the fair-minded Protestant. In_ essence 
Nichols is saying that the record shows that 
Puritan Protestantism has had a most vital 
and powerful influence on the shaping of 
American democracy and that by contrast 
Roman Catholicism has never believed in 
nor encouraged the growth of American 
democracy. 

One might wish fervently that those 
persons who are now attacking the social 
action programs of some of the Puritan 
Protestant groups might read this book. If 
the basic thesis of the book is true many 
of the critics of such social action groups 
are ignorant of their great heritage and in 
the name of extreme individualism and 
local autonomy would force their denomi- 
nations to forsake their historic role and 
by default leave the field wide open for 
Roman Catholicism to influence and guide 
the state according to its wishes. 

One of the most significant contributions 
of this book is the additional light it sheds 
on an interpretation of the growth of Com- 
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munism. Nichols argues that the Roman 
Catholic church, being essentially undemo- 
cratic and opposed to the growth of po- 
litical democracy, has driven millions into 
the Communist fold. Yet it appears that 
Communism and Roman Catholicism have 
much more in common than Puritan Prot- 
estantism and Communism, which may ex- 
plain why Catholicism and Communism 
are so bitter in their hatred of each other. 
They are both basically autocratic, as con- 
trasted with the democratic tradition of 
Americanism and Protestantism. As Nich- 
ols reveals, it is tragic that while Protes- 
tantism has often been preoccupied with 
the differences between denominations, “a 
minority of a minority,” Roman Catholi- 
cism, has wielded political power out of all 
proportion to its size. And yet there are 
those misguided individuals who would 
curtail what little work Protestantism is 
doing to try to relate its faith to the growth 
and preservation of American democracy. 

This book is a must for anyone who be- 
lieves in an intelligent and effective type 
of Christian citizenship rooted in the basic 
traditions of our faith. 

Frank D. Dorey 

School of Religion 
Howard University 


Book Notes 


Friendship Press publications present 
materials intended to bring about under- 
standing for peoples outside the United 
States and for minority groups within it. 
These are prepared by the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement with the greatest care, 
are presented in most attractive form, and 
are very useful for the various ages for 
which prepared. They are highly recom- 
mended to all persons and groups looking 
for modern, attractive, persuasive materials. 
All are to be obtained from: The Friend- 
ship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 


Off to Brazil. By Nina Millen. 1951. 126 
pages. Cloth $2.00; paper $1.25. 


The account of two children who take a 
trip by plane to Brazil. Many adventures, 
which serve to introduce the reader to the 
customs of the countries visited. Fine il- 
lustrations by Janet Smalley. Good for 
children aged 9-12. 


The Traded Twins. By Robert N. McLean. 
1951. 136 pages. Cloth, $2.00; paper 
$1.75. 


An introduction to the work and prob- 
lems of missionaries in Mexico in the form 
of a mystery story involving a boy who 
visits his missionary uncle in Mexico City 
and there disappears. Large, clear print, il- 
lustrations by Rafael Palacios. For ages 
13-17. 


The Children Downstairs. By Virginia 
Mazer. 1951. 127 pages. Cloth $2.00; 
paper $1.25. 

Very simple, interesting accounts of chil- 
dren living in several South American 
countries. Lovely full-page photographs. 
For ages 6-8. 


Children’s Games From Many Lands. Com- 
piled by Nina Millen. Reset and rede- 
signed 1951. 214 pages. $2.00. 


Delightful collection of games for chil- 
dren from all over the world. Each is 
clearly presented. Some have music. 


We Gather Together. 
ran. 1951. 121 pages. 
paper $1.25. 

A group of stories written for children 
9 to 12 years of age telling how peoples 
all over the world join in Christian wor- 
ship. Fine illustrations by Kathleen Voute. 


By Grace McGav- 
Cloth $2.00; 


Nursery Book Satchel. By various authors. 
1951. 4 booklets. Paper $1.25. 
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Four little booklets written for nursery 
school children about children in Africa, 
China, Nazareth, India. Each has lovely 
color illustrations by Elsie Anna Wood on 
every alternate page. All four contained 
in a small satchel. 


Davey in the Sand Hills. By Anne M. 
Halladay. 1951. 126 pages. $2.00. 


The son of a home missionary to Ne- 
braska has many adventures during the 
summer holidays. Very good reading for 
children 8 to 12. Illustrations by Jean 
Martinez. 


Hungry Hollow. By Anna Rose Wright. 
1951. 135 pages. Cloth $2.00; paper 
$1.25. 


Exciting stories of the adventures of the 
nephew of a home medical missionary in 
the Tennessee mountains. Very informative 
and interesting for children from 9 to 14. 
Illustrations by Oliver Grimley. 


Looking South. By Constance M. Hallock. 
1951. 120 pages. Boards $2.00; paper 
$1.25. With map of South America. 


A beautifully set up book with many 
full-page photographs concerned with in- 
troducing young people of 15 years and 
older to the Evangelical movement in 
South America. 


We Americans: North and South. By 
George P. Howard. 148 pages. Cloth 
$2.00; paper $1.25. With map of South 
America. 


The best-known Protestant missionary 
to South America writes a book for young 
people and adults. It is concerned with 
the work of Protestant missions, the prob- 
lems it meets, its relation to the Roman 
Catholic church, and the social services it 
provides. 
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He Wears Orchids. By Elizabeth Meredith 
Lee. 1951. 182 pages. Cloth $2.50; pa- 
per $1.25. 


Eighteen short biographies of repre- 
sentative individuals in South America who 
illustrate a cross-section of Evangelical 
Christians. Vivid, touching accounts which 
open to the reader a new world he may 
not have known existed. [Illustrated by 
Rafael Palacios. For people over 15 years. 


Manuel, a Little Boy of Mexico. By Jean- 
ette Perkins Brown. 1951. 62 pages. 
Boards $.85. 


A small manual for children under 6 
which gives a very good picture of aspects 
of life in Mexico. Drawings by Jean 
Martinez. 


The Story of the American Negro. By Ina 
Corinne Brown. 1950. 212 pages. Cloth 
$2.50; paper $1.50. 

A revised edition of a very useful book 
on the history of the American Negroes. 
To be highly recommended for anyone 
who wishes to obtain an introductory 
knowledge of the Negro in the United 
States. Good references, notes, and bibli- 
ography. 


Now! By Mary Margaret Brace and Lucy 
M. Eldredge, editors. 1951. 128 pages. 
Paper $.35. 


A paper-covered magazine after the 
format of the Reader's Digest containing 
numerous articles, short accounts, facts 
having to do with religious activities in 
the United States. Inspiring and infor- 
mative. Indicates what can be done along 
these lines. 


Pendle Hill Pamphlets. Very popular pam- 
phlets published on various subjects re- 
lated to religion at the Quaker center of 
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All are to be obtained at: 
Price $.35 


Pendle Hill. 
Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pa. 
each. 


The Pendle Hill Idea. By Howard H. 
Brinton. 1950. 32 pages. 


An account of the underlying ideas upon 
which Pendle Hill is established. Very in- 
formative, and at the same time suggestive 
for others who might be interested in build- 
ing community. 
on Prayer. By Gerald 
32 pages. 


Ten (Questions 


Heard. 1951. 


Ten of the more common questions 
which laymen ask about prayer are here 
asked and answered simply but penetrat- 
ingly by one famous for his study and 
practice of prayer and worship. Very use- 
ful for young and old persons. 

Quaker Strongholds. By Caroline Stephen. 


1951. 32 pages. 


An abridged edition of a work that a 
generation or more ago was most influen- 
tial on Quaker thought. Valuable today 
not only for Friends but for all interested 
in basic verities of religion. 

Guilt. 1951. 


By Gerhard Ockel. 32 pages. 


This is an unusual and very valuable 
discussion on individual and collective sin. 
It is unusual because it combines Chris- 
thought with insights derived from 
psychology. Written by a psychotherapist 
and physician. 


tian 


Promise of Deliverance. By Dan Wilson. 


1951. 32 pages. 

A stirring, optimistic statement of the 
promise that there is a power able to abol- 
ish disaster forever, which is the promise 
in Christ of God giving himself in man 
through human suffering, living, and loving. 


The Book of Jeremiah. By Julius A. 
Bewer. Volume 1. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1951. 80 pages. Paper 
$.80. 

The fifth issue of the Harper’s annotated 
Bible series, giving introduction and critical 
notes of the first 25 chapters of Jeremiah. 
In handy form. 


The Ecumenical Movement. By Leonard 
Hodgson. Sewanee, Tenn.: University 
Press, The University of the South, 1951. 
50 pages. 

Three iectures on the ecumenical move- 
ment, its history, goals, dangers. 


to My Son. By Dagobert D. 
New York: Philosophical Li- 
92 pages. $2.75. 


Fine letters written by a sensitive, alert, 
philosophically trained father to his son. 
Full of warm humanity. 


Letters 
Runes. 
brary, 1949. 


Mid-Century Appraisal of Civilization. By 
Willis D. P. Warren. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. 80 pages. $3.75. 


An attempt to measure the character and 
extent of the decline of our current civiliza- 
tion, and to find the means for restoration. 
Its conclusion is that only through a re- 
discovery of the simple faith of our an- 
cestors can recovery be made. With 
charts. Priced far beyond its value. 


Logic for Living. By Henry Horace Wil- 
liams. Edited by Jane Ross Hammer. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
281 pages. $3.75. 

This is an unusual book. It is based on 
stenographic notes of actual classroom dis- 
cussions. It presents a statement of ideal- 
istic, non-symbolic logic and its application 
to modern problems. The dialogue form 
is used. Religion, spirit, truth, God are 
among the subjects treated. 
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Spinoza Dictionary. Edited by Dagobert 
D. Runes. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951. 309 pages. $5.00. 


Originally prepared for private use, this 
book will be of real assistance to any stu- 
dent of the thought of Spinoza. Under 
headings arranged alphabetically it gives 
Spinoza’s statements in his various writ- 
ings which bear upon the subjects. Very 
helpful for anyone not a specialist. 


A Protestant Dictionary. By Vergilius 
Ferm. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. 283 pages. $5.00. 


This is a useful reference book, giving 
pertinent information on Protestant 
churches, beliefs, practices, and men. A 
good book to have at hand. 
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God and Man at Yale. By William F. 
Buckley, Jr. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1951. 240 pages. $3.50. 


A book which has already obtained more 
attention than its contents themselves de- 
serve. Its author launches an attack on 
Yale, and on American higher education 
in general, on the grounds of its economic 
and religious teaching. Its materials can 
be readily criticized, but its real importance 
lies in its illustration of the direction in 
which the minds of some American col- 
lege students are moving. If Mr. Buckley 
is typical, it would seem that this direc- 
tion is away from a boundaryless intellec- 
tual liberalism to a greater degree of au- 
thoritarianism. 

Ck 
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